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450 
TO A HYACINTH IN AN APRIL STORM, 


Poor broken flower, in this vile tempest 
whirled, 
What prompteth thee to such untimely 
birth, 
To be so soon down-trodden in the earth, 
Before thy pearly petals had unfurled 
The bells that ring in springtime to the world? 
Thou would’st have brought us welcome, 
and with mirth 
Led all our thoughts away from winter’s 
dearth, 
Had fate but left thy beauty unimperilled. 


In this sad world, thine is a common fate, 
A world in which the gentlest heart fares 
worst, 
Borne down by the intolerable weight 
Of kindness unregarded, or accurst; 
Its labor spurned, its love disconsolate 
As thine, fair flower! The purest perish 


first. 
Academy. j. B& S&S. 


IN APRIL, 


LovE and Youth, the gods of verse, 

Pour dew and flowers on Winter’s hearse, 
At the sun’s kiss, Nature’s eyes 

Open with a glad surprise. 


And the heart of life thus stirred, 
Throbs again in flower and bird, 
Glows upon the young man’s face, 
Fills the maiden’s form with grace. 


Wood and meadow, sky and sea, 
Catch the impulse, feel the glee; 
And the lark upon its wing 
Bears the music of the Spring. 


Though in London streets to-day, 
Yet with restless joy I stray 
Where the primrose, tender-eyed, 
Smiles upon the copse’s side; 


Where the river, mountain-fed, 
Rushes through its rocky bed; 
Where the stream, by sallows bound, 
Murmurs with a silvery sound. 


April’s breath upon my face, 
Many a woodland path I trace; 
Many a heath’ry track explore, 
Pass by many a cottage door, 


Watch the swallow darting by, 
Hear the far-off cuckoo’s cry — 

Till my heart with them takes flight, 
Filled with measureless delight. 


Straight the happy dream has fled, 
Houses tower overhead, 
Newsboys shout, and cabmen ply, 
London smoke obscures the sky. 
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Yet with sunshine in the heart, 
From the eager crowd I part, 
And a sense of sweet content 
With the vision’s loss is blent. 


Richer far am I than they 
Whom I pass upon the way; 
Richer far, —for I have been 
In the fields where poets glean. 


And although my song be weak, 

Yet of Nature I can speak, 

And a lover’s tribute bring 

To the treasures of the Spring. 
Spectator. JoHN DENNIS. 


FORTH. 


Not my own waves that thunder on the shore ; 
Not my own wild wind sweeping o’er the 
seas; 
Not my own music in the mighty roar 
That makes its chords of all the yellowing 
trees; 
Not my own skies that shine in gloom and 
gleam, 
Over the turbid waters in their strife; 
Not my own wide horizon’s pale grey dream, 
In yon faint glimpse of the fair hills of Fife. 
Yet, as two meeting in a foreign land, 
Hailing the subtle link of glance or tone, 
Stretch eagerly to clasp a kindred hand, 
That pulses with the blood that warms his 
own, 
So, yearning always for my English North, 
I linger, listening lovingly, by Forth. 
All The Year Round. 


IN MEMORIAM W. E. FORSTER, 
(Obit, April 5, 1886.) 
On honest, stalwart man whose earnest face 


Mirrored the soul within; whose every deed 
Made answer to thy word; who gav’st no 


heed 
To foolish babble or the lust of place. 
Who, grieved to see thy country’s hapless 
case 
For lack of knowledge, help’st to aid her 


need, 
Bestowing all she wished ; whose civic creed 
Was not of party, but took in the race. 


A year has passed since thou wert laid to rest, 
Yet is thy memory fragrant; thy bequest 
A work whose scope and grandeur none 
can gauge. 


England some day, her daughter-lands apart 
No longer, will recall with pride of heart 
Who showedst the way to gain her heri- 
tag>. 


Academy. H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. 














From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE EMPRESS EUDOCIA.* 

OFTEN when gazing on the picture of 
some exciting scene or gorgeous pageant, 
we feel our interest gradually centre in 
some one figure or group of figures. 
These may not be the most gaudy or even 
the most prominent, but for us they are 
the most attractive or the most sugges- 
tive, and we please our fancy by tracing 
in the background or accessories the 
causes or motives of the expression we 
find so alluring. Thus, too, we look back 
on the crowded canvas of the past. The 
whole seems confused and perplexing, but 
we single out here a figure and there a 
group of absorbing interest. 

Such a figure is that of Athenais, such 
the groups about her youth in Athens and 
her later years in Constantinople. But 
the hand of a master is needed to arrange 
the picture, filling in the details, placing 
the groups in true perspective, and giving 
the necessary touches of light and shade 
to the whole. This has lately been done 
for Germans by Dr. Gregorovius, and we 
trust that those of our readers to whom 
the finished picture is not accessible may 
find our rough sketch from his masterpiece 
not without interest. 

Athenais was the daughter of an Athe- 
nian philosopher, and was born at Athens 
about the year 400, nearly three hundred 
and fifty years therefore after St. Paul’s 
visit to Athens, and one hundred and 
thirty years before the Athenian schools 
of philosophy were silenced, and the seven 
last philosophers left their country in 
despair. Leontius, her father, was a So- 
phist; he isso called by the Greek histo- 
rian Socrates, and is mentioned by Olym- 
piodorus, a writer and statesman who 
enjoyed a considerable reputation in Con- 
stantinople, and visited Athens; but the 
name of Leontius is not included in the 
account of the Sophists of that time by 
Eunapius, and it is certain that his daugh- 
ter’s fame alone has rescued him from 
oblivion. Yet he filled a considerable 
position in Athens, and must have been a 
man of influence among his fellow-citi- 
zens. His house, no doubt, was beautiful 


* Athenais: Geschichte einer byzantinischen Kat- 
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and luxurious, after the custom of Athe- 
nian philosophers, and his children — two 
sons and a daughter — must have enjoyed 
every advantage that education and so- 
ciety could give. 

The Greek philosophers all liked to in- 
struct their daughters in their own pecul- 
iar branch of learning, and Leontius was 
well rewarded for his pains. Lovely in 
form and feature, gifted with unusual tal- 
ents, and trained with exceeding care, 
Athenais soon surpassed the very high 
standard of cultivation which generally 
obtained among well-bred women of that 
time. She was able to recite with equal 
success verses from the tragic poets and 
brilliant passages from Demosthenes and 
Lysias. She could write clever letters, and 
express her feelings either in prose or 
verse, after the exaggerated manner of 
that age. She could discuss the theories 
of ancient authors, or state in correct 
form the problems of the Sophist. She 
could improvise and declaim, or argue 
with the rhetoricians of the time, and, as 
she herself said in later years, she never 
forgot her Homer. 

Time and place were favorable to this 
development. Athens had become re- 
nowned as aschooloruniversity.* It was 
full of professors, philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and teachers of every kind. It was 
no longer what it had been for centuries — 
the centre of human progress, the capital 
of the republic of thought — but it had 
become one of the last asylums of liberal- 
ism, the holy city of every cultivated 
mind, the point to which all who loved 
truth and beauty made pilgrimage. 

While Athenais was yet a girl, Plutarch 
came to Athens, and remained there till 
his death. Whether Athenais was person- 
ally acquainted with him and his cele- 
brated daughter Asklepigenia we do not 
know, but at least she must have been in- 
fluenced by his teaching. Although her- 
self named after the goddess of wisdom, 
and brought up by her father in the old 
pagan faith, she had, in all probability, 
met with many Christians, and possessed 
some knowledge of their doctrines and 
practice. But the Christian Church must 





Leipzig, 1882. 
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* Renan, St. Paul, 176, 185. 
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have presented few attractions to a cul- 
tivated pagan, unless brought within the 
personal influence of her divine spirit, 
Ghastly relics and the bones of martyrs 
would be contrasted with the glorious 
forms in which the old religion had embod- 
ied nature, symbols of death with symbols 
of heroic life, renunciation with enjoy- 
ment. 

Yet in Athens the old faith was perhaps 
longer possible than elsewhere. This 
city might be said to be always in opposi- 
tion, always on the side of a lost cause — 
for the independence of Greece, for Mith- 
ridates against the Romans, for Pompey 
against Cesar, for the republicans against 
the triumvirs, for Antony against Octa- 
vius.* In this city, so full of classic mem- 
ories and the masterpieces of classic art, 
the edicts passed by emperors for the 
destruction of altars and temples were 
never completely carried out. In the 
time of Athenais the temples were closed 
for religious purposes, but they were not 
destroyed, as they were in Syria, Africa, 
or Egypt. Gods and goddesses might in 
many cases be removed, but the uninjured 
temples were used as public buildings. 
The old faith was protected and kept up 
by long-established learned institutions, 
and public feeling was too strong to per- 
mit the destruction decreed by law; it had 
not uttered its last word, but the cruel 
shocks it had undergone had deprived its 
voice of power and spirit. 

Athenais never herself beheld any of the 
splendid pageants that had once honored 
the festivals of the goddess after whom 
she was named—she knew them only 
from the sculptures of Phidias on the 
frieze of the Parthenon. She never wor- 
shipped in the temple of the Muses at 
Ilissos or before the statues of the god- 
dess of wisdom in the temples of Athene 
Polias and the Parthenon, although in her 
time these were not yet removed. She 
could only observe such festivals secretly 
in her father’s house, with some fear of 
discovery. Thus, we are told that when 
Asklepigenia was ill and given up by the 
physicians, her father, desiring to implore 
the assistance of Esculapius, entreated 


* Renan, St. Paul, 177. 
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the philosopher Proclus, who tells the 
story, to aid him to carry out his design. 
The two friends with great secrecy en- 
tered the temple and performed the reli- 
gious service after the old fashion, taking 
many precautions that so bold an act of 
defiance should not be made known to the 
government. 

Leontius, though he gave his daughter 
every advantage of education and culture, 
neglected to find her a husband before he 
died. He seems, however, to have had 
no misgivings on the matter, and made an 
extraordinary will leaving all he had to 
his two sons and nothing but a hundred 
gold pieces to Athenais, with the remark 
that she possessed a fortune far beyond 
that of any other woman. In after years, 
the saying was circulated that Leontius 
had read his daughter’s brilliant destiny 
in the stars. 

However that might be, it is certain that 
Athenais, unable to persuade her brothers 
to consent to a more equitable division of 
the property, repaired to Constantinople, 
placed herself under the protection of her 
mother’s sister, who lived there, and en- 
deavored to get her father’s unjust will set 
aside. A glance at the position of affairs 
in that city will show that the beautiful 
and gifted orphan arrived there at a most 
opportune moment. 

The Byzantine throne was then (A.D. 
420) nominally occupied by Theodosius 
IJ., a youth of twenty years of age, but 
the reins of government were actually 
held by his sister Pulcheria, who though 
not more than two years his senior, pos- 
sessed all the vigor and ability in which 
he was deficient. This princess was so 
renowned for her wisdom and piety, that 
it was even said she was directly inspired 
by heaven to become a fitting guardian to 
her brother and regent of the kingdom, 
and at fifteen she received the rank and 
title of Augusta. 

Hypatia, who had a few years before 
fallen a noble victim to the passions of 
the Christian rabble of Alexandria, was, 
so to speak, a pagan saint, whose lovely 
form was illuminated by the rays of the 
setting sun of heathenism. Athenais be- 
longed to the transition, but Pulcheria was 
an enthusiastic and orthodox Christian, a 
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power in the Church of her time. Young 
as she was, she transformed the most cor- 
rupt of palaces into a cloister, imbued her 
brother and sisters with the spirit of piety, 
and banished all idleness and levity. The 
princesses worked and prayed and sang 
hymns, filling up their time with the finest 
needlework, renouncing marriage and all 
worldly pleasures. A specimen of their 
industry was long preserved in the Church 
of St. Sophia—an altar-cloth adorned 
with gold and diamonds, on which Pul- 
cheria had embroidered a solemn vow of 
dedication of herself and her offering. 
With this conventional piety was united 
in Pulcheria all the fine culture of the 
age. She, like Hypatia and Athenais, had 
studied under the first philosophers, but 
to a knowledge of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture Pulcheria added that of the Christian 
Church. After reforming the imperial 
household, she gave herself to the educa- 
tion and training of her brother. She 
sought to remove every hurtful influence 
and to surround him with men of worth 
and ability, desiring above all things to 
clear the palace of the parasites and flat- 
terers who infested it. This evil, how- 
ever, was of such long standing that her 
efforts were but partially successful. 

The city of Constantinople and its im- 
perial court presented a strange mixture 
of Christianity and heathenism, bigotry 
and toleration. The highest offices were 
filled by pagans, and many pagan philoso- 
phers of mark resided in that city. Pagan 
learning was the groundwork of the edu- 
cation of the imperial children. Under 
Pulcheria’s direction Theodosius had been 
instructed in all the liberal arts and sci- 
ences ; but pious exercises and a conven- 
tual purity of life satisfied her ideal, and 
the vigor and energy needed for the train- 
ing of a great ruler were altogether want- 
ing. If, indeed, Pulcheria had succeeded 
in bringing up the young Byzantine prince 
to be great and good, amid the corruption 
of Constantincple and the vices of the 
imperial palace, she would have fairly sub- 
stantiated her claim to divine inspiration. 
But it is doubtful if her aim even were so 
exalted. She seems to have altogether 
ignored the high duties to which the sov- 
ereign of a vast empire is called, and to 
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have been content to make Theodosius 
into a creditable lay figure to fill the 
throne, while she herself transacted the 
actual business of the empire. 

She encouraged her brother to perfect 
himself in every social accomplishment ; 
he excelled in riding, fencing, and hunt- 
ing, and became very dexterous in shoot- 
ing with the bow. He was in fact trained 
only too carefully ; Pulcheria herself taught 
him how to wear his robes with grace and 
dignity, and to sit, move, or stand in be- 
coming attitudes —training and teaching 
him till he became a mere automaton. 

At last the time arrived when it was 
desirable that Theodosius should marry, 
and Pulcheria determined to seek a wife 
for him, irreproachable in character, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished. Pulcheria and 
Paulinus, the most intimate friend of The- 
odosius, had many consultations on this 
matter, but could find no one among the 
ladies of Constantinople who satisfied 
their requirements. 

At this very moment came Athenais to 
Constantinople, endeavoring to obtain a 
reversion of her father’s unjust will. 

With this object she presented a peti- 
tion to Pulcheria, who was at once struck 
with her extraordinary beauty, the elo- 
quence and refinement of her conversation, 
and the purity of her Greek. Onlearning 
from the aunt that Athenais was the 
daughter of an Athenian philosopher, she 
invited both ladies to remain in the palace, 
and took the petition at once to her 
brother, telling him that she had found 
a maiden of exquisite beauty, a Greek of 
the highest culture and character. This ex- 
cited the emperor’s curiosity so much that 
he insisted on concealing himself behind 
a curtain during Pulcheria’s next inter- 
view with Athenais, in order that he might 
judge for himself. As Pulcheria_ ex- 
pected, Theodosius was perfectly satisfied, 
and fell so violently in love that he decided 
at once to marry her as soon as she had 
been baptized. At her baptism she ex- 
changed her beautiful name Athenias for 
that of Eudocia. 

The first and most authentic mention 
of Athenais is made by the contemporary 
historian Socrates, who, when describing 
the return of the victorious generals from 
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Persia and the praises rag received, says|the noble families of Constantinople. 


that a panegyric in their 
posed by the empress. 

For she was extremely learned; a daughter of 
the Sophist Leontius from Athens, instructed 
by her father and by him initiated into many 
sciences. When the Emperor wished to 
marry her, Bishop Atticus made her a Chris- 
tian, and at her baptism gave her the name of 
Eudocia instead of that of Athenais. 


Two or three other contemporary writers 
mention the marriage still more curtly, 
but it was not till the seventh century 
that mythical additions were made to the 
story. By that time the Athenian Acad- 
emy had itself been surrounded with 
myths, and the fable sprang up describing 
the departure from Athens of the daughter 
of Leontius, conducted by seven Athenian 
philosophers. The number is mythical — 
the ancient sages of Greece were seven, 
the last philosophers of Athens who left 
their country in despair were seven, and 
the sad companions of Athenais must be 
seven. 

There are several variations of this 
legend, and in one of them the seven phil- 
osophers are made to conduct not Athe- 
nais, but her brothers, to Constantinople, 
and are represented as interceding for 
them with the empress. They are also 
said to have been taken by the emperor 
Theodosius himself to the Hippodrome, 
with the hope of obtaining from them 
some private information regarding the 
statues collected in that building, to many 
of which mysterious and magical histories 
were attached. The seven sad philoso- 
phers, however, do not seem to have 
thrown much light on the origin of the an- 
cient statues, but they were emphatic in 
bewailing the decline of paganism, and 
prophesying of evil days to come. 

Amid all these legends, however, the 
fact remains indisputable that Athenais, 
throwing herself at the feet of Pulcheria 
in the hope of obtaining redress for her 
wrongs, won the admiration and respect 
of Pulcheria and the love of Theodosius, 
was instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, baptized by the name of Eudocia, 
and speedily married to the emperor. 
How long a time her instruction and con- 
version required we do not know; for the 
Byzantine historians tell of her baptism 
and marriage in one breath, but probably 
the interval was not long. By encour- 
aging this marriage, it is possible that 
Pulcheria hoped to retain her power in 
the management of the imperial house- 
hold longer than she would have done had 
the emperor chosen his wife from one of 





onor was com-| Some writers have fixed the age of Athe- 


nais at the time of her marriage (June 7, 
A.D. 421) at twenty-seven years, but it 
seems more probable, considering the age 
of the emperor, that Nicephorus is right 
in making her only twenty. No accounts 
of the marriage or description of the 
bride’s beauty are extant; the chroniclers 
merely note that the city of Constantinople 
celebrated the marriage of the emperor 
with public games and chariot races. 

The palace where Athenais was now 
mistress might rather be called a labyrinth 
of palaces, courts, and gardens, decorated 
with Oriental luxury, as well as with the 
spoils of Grecian art. In its midst was 
the great throne-room for the state gather- 
ing, when the empresses occupied the far- 
famed porphyry chamber in which the 
imperial children must first see the light. 

Beautifully situated on the narrow sea 
which divides Europe from Asia, the 
palace overlooked the imperial city, and 
marble steps led down to the water-side, 
where splendid vessels lay anchored for 
the use of the emperor. To the south 
lay the rich suburbs of Triklinium, lead- 
ing to the grand Hippodrome, the central 
point of Constantinople and all the pleas- 
ures and passions of its turbulent inhab- 
itants. There stood the four golden 
horses which had been taken from Athens 
to Chios and from thence to the imperial 
city, and in the midst of the circus was 
the great Egyptian obelisk erected there 
by Theodosius the Great. 

It must have required great tact and 
cleverness on the part of Athenais to take 
her place with ease and grace in the court 
ceremonial so new to her, and to win and 
retain the respect, if not the love, of the 
nobility and old-established courtiers, who 
probably looked on her as an upstart. 
Every morning the marble floors in the 
palace were strewed with gold-dust by 
hundreds of slaves, and when the empress 
moved from one room to another she had 
to be conducted by the ladies of the court 
between rows of officials who would cer- 
tainly look with no approval on the philos- 
opher’s daughter from Athens, although 
they were obliged to bow before her to the 
ground, This strict ceremonial originated 
with Diocletian, and the numberless offi- 
cials were divided into ranks or classes 
under the master of the palace, while the 
superintendence of the emperor’s per- 
sonal attendants devolved on one called the 
prepositus of the sacred bedchamber. 

Under the pressure of this court eti- 
quette Athenais must often have longed 
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to be back again in the groves of Cephis- 
sos; and she may not unfrequently have 
doubted the reality of her good fortune. 
However this might be, she certainly for 
many years enjoyed her husband’s affec- 
tion. But Theodosius was a bigot in reli- 
gion and a bookworm in literature. He 
had none of the passions of manhood, and 
was perhaps as much attracted to Athen- 
nais by her learning as by her beauty. 
He often studied all night by the light of 
a lamp which he had so elaborately con- 
trived that he had to trim it and fill it 
himself. He dipped into Greek and Latin 
literature, mathematics and astronomy. 
He was learned about stones and plants. 
He dabbled in drawing, painting, and 
sculpture. He wrote such fine manu- 
scripts in gold letters, ornamented so 
beautifully with miniatures, that both flat- 
terers and scoffers alike called him the 
“ Calligrapher.” In the thirteenth century 
codices were shown of his writing, some 
of which were the Gospels written page 
after page in the form of a cross. He 
collected books with the greatest zeal, but 
they were mostly religious. He rose 
early to sing hymns with his sisters; he 
fasted twice in every week. He had but 
one worldly passion, and that was hunt- 
ing. These qualities could not make 
Theodosius a great statesman ora great 
sovereign. Priests lauded him to the 
skies, but laymen despised him as a weak- 
ling. 

He is described by a contemporary as 
aman of middle size, with fair hair, well- 
shaped nose, piercing black eyes, very 
long eyelashes, and most polite manners. 
At the time of his marriage Theodosius, 
much against his will, was engaged in a 
great war with Persia, but the following 
year his generals gained such decisive 
victories that peace was concluded and 
they were able to return home. This 
event was celebrated with much joy, and 
Eudocia herself composed a poem in he- 
roic verse in honor of the victory, and 
presented it to her husband. Unfortu- 
nately this poem no longer exists, but it 
must have been a performance more suit- 
able to the heathen Athenais than to the 
Christian Eudocia. 

In the year 422 Eudocia bore a daugh- 
ter, who received the name of Licinia 
Eudoxia, and was destined to a fate almost 
as wonderful as her mother’s. Soon after 
this event Theodosius bestowed on Eudo- 
cia the title of Augusta and she then 
assumed the imperial robes. She was 
represented on the coins of that time as 
wearing a simple diadem of pearls across 
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the forehead. This Byzantine diadem 
was afterwards much more elaborate, till 
in the portrait of the wife of Justinian we 
see it fantastically overladen with pearls 
and precious stones. 

When Eudocia’s hard-hearted brothers 
heard the extraordinary news that their 
sister had become empress, they fled in 
terror to a place of refuge in Greece. 
She, however, found them out and had 
them safely conveyed to Constantinope 
and brought before her. Instead of pun- 
ishing them, she told them that if they 
had not treated her so cruelly she should 
never have been an empress, and that she 
felt she had to thank them for the crown 
she wore. At her request Theodosius 
made one of them prefect of Illyria, and 
gave the other some important office at 
home. But though she was able to obtain 
these favors for her brothers, Eudocia 
does not seem to have exercised any influ- 
ence on the treatment of her old friends 
in Athens. The pious Pulcheria still ruled 
in her brother’s kingdom; and although 
Eudocia was now her equal in rank, it was 
no doubt some time before she obtained 
much power in public affairs. 

Meanwhile another personage appears 
upon the scene. In the summer of 423 
Galla Placidia, sister of Honorius, em- 
peror of the Western Empire, and aunt to 
Theodosius, landed at Constantinople. 
This unfortunate princess had first been 
queen of the Goths, then a captive, and 
afterwards married to the conqueror, Con- 
stantius, after whose death she lived with 
her brother Honorius at Ravenna. Court 
intrigues having changed the love of the 
brother and sister to hatred, Placidia was 
sent to Constantinople with her two chil- 
dren — Valentinian and Honoria —and 
was kindly received by her relations. 
There were now three illustrious women 
in the imperial palace — Pulcheria, Eudo- 
cia, and Placidia—and, in consequence 
of the incompetence and weakness of The- 
odosius and the death of Honorius, these 
ladies came to be recognized as the repre- 
sentatives of the Roman imperial power. 
The exiles had scarcely settled themselves 
in Constantinople when messengers ar- 
rived from Ravenna with the news that 
the emperor Honorius was dead. This 
event made Theodosius arbiter of the des- 
tiny of Rome, for he might now have 
united the Western Empire with his own. 
The heir was Valentinian, Placidia’s little 
son, now an exile under the protection of 
the Byzantine court, and it would certainly 
have oon quite possible to set aside his 
claims. Theodosius, however, resisted 
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the temptation, or perhaps he was over- 
ruled by the three ladies, and an imperial 
and family compact was signed, in conse- 
quence of which Placidia received the 
dignity of Augusta, in order that she 
might govern the Western Empire in the 
name of her son; and Valentinian III., a 
child of five years old, was betrothed to 
Eudoxia, the infant daughter of Theo- 
dosius and Eudocia. The Eastern and 
Western Empires were thus practically 
under the rule of women for many years 
—a circumstance which proved more dis- 
astrous in the West than in the East, 
where, however, there now followed a time 
of much trouble. Famine, pestilence, 
earthquakes, fires, and civil and religious 
strife disturbed the peace of the kingdom 
as effectually as foreign enemies could 
have done. Inthe year 431 Eudocia lost 
her second daughter, Flaccilla. A famine 
then occurred in Constantinople, and the 
populace stoned the emperor as he went 
in procession to the corn magazine; his 
troops were unsuccessful in Africa, and 
the army he had sent under the greatest 
of his generals, Aspar, to the help of the 
Romans, was beaten by the king of the 
Vandals. 

For several years we know nothing of 
Eudocia and the Byzantine court, till, in 
437, her only daughter, betrothed when an 
infant, and now about fifteen years of age, 
was married with much pomp and cere- 
mony to Valentinian, emperor of Rome. 
Athenais thus, as Eudocia, empress of the 
East, and her daughter of the West, may 
be said to have reached the summit of 
her fortune. She never saw her daughter 
again, and now, to lessen the sorrow of 
losing her, or perhaps to gratify the em- 
peror’s pious wishes, she set out on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. 

To this journey Eudocia was, we are 
told, encouraged by a famous saint — Me- 
lana the younger —a Roman lady of high 
birth, who, having been at fourteen forced 
to marry against her inclination, not only 
adopted a religious life herself, but per- 
suaded her young husband to do so also. 
They gave their property in Latium to the 
poor, and themselves travelled about from 
place to place. Melana, after founding 
several monasteries in Egypt, settled for 
a time in Jerusalem. Now it happened 
that an uncle of hers — Volusianus — was 
sent to Constantinople to be present at 
the marriage of the young emperor Valen- 
tinian with the princess Eudoxia, and he, 
desiring to see his niece once more, in- 
vited Melana to meet him there. Melana 
accepted the invitation in the hope of 
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being able to convert her uncle, who was 
still a heathen, to Christianity. When 
she arrived at Constantinople she found 
her uncle dangerously ill, which perhaps 
made her pious mission easier of accom- 
plishment. Volusianus died, and died a 
Christian. Melana remained some time 
in order to combat the Nestorian heresy, 
then rife at Constantinople, and used every 
effort to induce the emperor and empress 
to renounce the world and give themselves 
entirely to religion. Her efforts were so 
far successful that, shortly after this, the 
empress decided on making the pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. 

Before she set out on the journey Eu- 
docia was present at a very interesting 
scene. On January 23, 438, the relics of 
St. Chrysostom, an exiled martyr but thirty 
years before, were brought to Constanti- 
nople and interred, with solemn ceremo- 
nies and every mark of respect, in the 
vaults of Constantine and his successors. 
This tardy recognition of the merits of 
that celebrated man was perhaps an act 
of piety in Theodosius, resulting from a 
desire to atone for the fault of his mother, 
whose victim St. Chrysostom had been; 
partly also it may have been a result of 
Melana’s visit, and the stimulus given by 
her to religious feeling at the court. 

This year was a remarkable one for 
Theodosius. In this year was concluded 
the great work which even yet brings his 
name daily to the lips of scholars, and 
shows that if he was not a great ruler he 
was not without some great qualities. In 
the year 429 Theodosius had instituted a 
commission, consisting of nine learned 
men, to collect and arrange the Roman 
laws and the imperial constitutions left by 
Constantine, dividing them according to 
date and subject, and placing them under 
appropriate titles. In 435, finding that 
this commission had made no progress 
towards accomplishing the great work, he 
instituted a new one, to which he also 
gave power to make certain necessary 
modifications in the constitutions. This 
work, the celebrated Codex Theodosia- 
nus, was concluded in February, 438, and 
published in Constantinople ; and in Jan- 
uary, 439, it was accepted by Valentine 
11]. and enforced also in the Roman Em- 
pire. It survived the fall of Rome, it gave 
the Byzantine Empire a decided civil co- 
hesion, it instilled even into barbarous 
peoples the spirit of civilization and a 
knowledge of the rights of man, and it 
secured for Theodosius, weak as he was, 
a claim to the gratitude of mankind. 

Eudocia now started on her pilgrimage 
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tothe Holy City. She travelled, however, 
not in the humble guise of a pilgrim, but 
with all the pomp and splendor befitting 
an Oriental empress. As she sailed 
through the Archipelago, what siren voices 
must she not have heard, reminding her 
of the heroes, poets, sages, and divinities 
whose homes and haunts had once been 
in those lovely islands! But she, a Chris- 
tian and a pilgrim, must listen to no such 
memories ; for her they are the voices of 
evil demons. The gods of Greece were 
to Eudocia no beautiful beings from the 
fable-land of poets, no mere images of the 
fancy. The worship and reverence of 
thousands of years had given even to the 
Christians of those times an instinctive 
belief in their actual existence ; but they 
were degraded to the rank of evil spirits, 
the tempters and betrayers of man. 

By Lesbos and Chios —the home of 
Homer — by Samos, Rhodes, and Cyprus 
— Aphrodite’s home —the imperial pil- 
grim sailed to Syria, and at Antioch was 
received with every honor by the citizens 
of that splendid and flourishing city. The 
beauty and luxury of Antioch were re- 
nowned, and until the rise of Constantino- 
ple, it ranked, after Rome and Alexandria, 
as the third city of the world. Nowhere 
did the epicure enjoy such feasts; no- 
where were there such extravagant theat- 
rical entertainments as in this city of 
pleasure. The Antiochans had even 
bought from the inhabitants of Elis the 
right of celebrating there the Olympian 
games, and at these festivals multitudes 
thronged from far and near to attend them. 
Julian the Apostate had not, it is true, 
succeeded in his attempt to resuscitate 
here the ancient faith; but his failure 
cannot be attributed to any great qualities 
in the Antiochans, who embracing the new 
religion with ardor, instead of sacrificing 
to Zeus or Apollo, eagerly adored the 
relics of saints and martyrs. 

Antioch was now in the height of the 
proud position it maintained till the occur- 
rence of the great earthquake in 526 and 
the subsequent destruction of the city by 
the Persians in 540. But evenat the time 
of Eudocia’s visit many of the ancient 
monuments were in ruins. The Temple 
of Apollo in the laurel grove, that marvel- 
lous work of Seleucides, had already (362) 
been destroyed by fire, and the famous 
oracle had long been silent. In the myr- 
tle and laurel groves at Orontes, where 
Syrians, Romans, and Greeks had cele- 
brated the feast Majuma, might now be 
seen Christian tombs and basilicas. 

The Church of Antioch, having been 
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founded by St. Peter, ranked before any 
other; here the name of Christian was 
first employed; here lived Chrysostom; 
here Nestorius was educated, here his 
eloquence made him famous, and here he 
returned after his fall. 

The empress Eudocia was received with 
all honor by the bishop and his clergy, 
but the Byzantine chronicles mention only 
one remarkable occurrence during her 
visit to Antioch. The daughter of Leon- 
tius had not forgotten the beautiful art 
she had cultivated in the school of the 
Sophists at Athens. Gathering the citi- 
zens of Antioch together, from a golden 
throne bedecked with precious stones she 
uttered a grand oration in honor of the 
famous city whose guest she was. She 
excited the Antiochans to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm when, overpowered 
with the proud consciousness of her de- 
scent, she concluded her speech with 
Homer’s verse, — 


To be of your race and blood—that is my 
glory! 


What a subject for a master’s hand! Eu- 
docia, the Christian empress, haranguing 
the citizens of Antioch, and boasting of 
her Greek origin. 


On leaving the city, the empress be- 
stowed on it many substantial marks of 
her favor. Besides many other rich gifts, 
at her request Theodosius added to the 
walls and gilded the bronze gates. He had 
also a fine basilica built there, and statues 
of himself and Valentinian were erected. 

From Antioch, Eudocia travelled by the 
road marked out for pilgrims, visiting 
Laodicea, Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre, so 
famous for delicate fabrics and purple 
dyes, Ptolemais, and Mount Carmel, to 
the populous city of Cesarea. There, on 
entering the land of Judea, she was re- 
ceived by the governor and bishop, and 
Melana, in whose company she made her 
entrance into Jerusalem. The arrival of 
the empress must have been a great event 
in Palestine, for though the Holy Land 
was visited by countless pilgrims from 
every part of the world, no emperor or 
empress had been seen there since the 
visit of Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine. Here, in the small city of Jerusalem, 
there was nothing that would have been 
attractive to Athenais—nothing Greek, 
no historical monuments, no _ beautiful 
works of art, no schools of learning. But 
Eudocia must have imbibed much of 
Melana’s spirit—the faith which found 
beauty and interest in bare rocks if they 
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had been trodden by Jesus and his disci- 
ples, the faith which could rejoice in re- 
nunciation and self-denial. 

The empress remained a year in Jeru- 
salem, living in a nunnery, perhaps the 
one presided over by Melana, whom Eudo- 
cia seems to have reverenced as her spirit- 
ual mother. She was present at the feast 
of the dedication of the church erected 
by Melana on Mount Calvary, and of 
course, like other pilgrims, she would visit 
all the sacred places in and near Jerusa- 
lem, and adore the relics of the Passion 
shown in the Church of the Sepulchre. 
According to a well-known legend, Helena 
found the cross of Christ uninjured in 
the year 326, and its genuineness was at- 
tested by so many miracles that no pious 
Christian could doubt it. This precious 
relic was kept by the bishop with jealous 
care in the Church of the Sepulchre, and 
so generous was he in giving to pilgrims 
fragments of it (receiving gold in return) 
that the last atom of the cross would very 
shortly have disappeared if it had not pos- 
sessed the wonderful power of self-re- 
newal. Constantine himself had carried 
off a portion of it as a talisman, as well as 
several of the nails, which also possessed 
the same marvellous power. These relics 
were, in fact, a source of great wealth to 
the Church. Every pilgrim desired to 
take home with him some relic, and these 
were manufactured according to the de- 
mand. Oil from the lamps burning in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, pictures 
of the Madonna and Child, given out to be 
the works of St. Luke or an angel, were 
readily bought. Eudocia received many 
gifts of this kind from Bishop Juvenalis, 
all which she recompensed with imperial 
generosity. Among them were several 
relics of the martyr, St. Stephen, in whose 
church she had been baptized, and on her 
return to Constantinople she placed them 
in the Basilica of St. Laurentius. 

But the most remarkable memorials of 
her pilgrimage to the Holy Land were two 
chains, with which she firmly believed 
King Herod had chained the apostle Pe- 
ter. Half ofthese precious relics she gave 
to the Church of the Apostles in Constan- 
tinople, the other half she presented to her 
daughter Eudoxia, who built at Rome a 
church in which to keep them. This 
church was first called after its foundress, 
Titulus Eudoxiz, and afterwards Sancti 
Petri ad Vincula. There the chains of 
St. Peter have been preserved with due 
reverence to the present day, for more 
than fourteen hundred years; and there, 
on August I every year, they are still ex- 





hibited intact, although during all this 
period the pope has sent splinters of them 
as amulets to wealthy believers in all parts 
of the Christian world. 

The pilgrimage to Jerusalem formed an 
epoch in Eudocia’s life. It had a reli- 
gious significance for her as a Christian, 
such as the initiation into the Eleusinian 
mysteries had fora pagan. Even at the 
holy sepulchre she would encounter 
worldly vices — ambition, discontent, 
envy, and avarice ; but in spite of all these 
the prevailing spirit of Jerusalem touched 
her heart, and here doubtless Athenais 
first became a Christian in earnest, or she 
would not have chosen Jerusalem, as she 
afterwards did, for her last asylum. She 
probably, however, had no thought when 
she left it on her homeward journey that 
in this very city she would end her days. 

The empress returned to her husband 
at Constantinople in the year 439, and 
found matters at the court there little 
altered. Pulcheria’s influence was su- 
preme, and Paulinus was high in the favor 
of the emperor. There was only one im- 
portant change — namely, the appearance. 
of a new favorite named Chrysaphius. 
This person’s handsome face and crafty 
character had so won the emperor’s fancy 
that he gained extraordinary power. The 
Byzantine chronicles now lose themselves 
in confused histories of court intrigues, 
more or less impossible or improbable. 
But, though we may not be able to dis- 
cover the precise truth as to the causes 
that led to it, the fact is certain that soon 
after her return from Palestine the em- 
press fella victim to court intrigues. In 
the marriage of her daughter and the pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land Eudocia reached 
the highest point of her fortune, and from 
this time it steadily and swiftly declined. 
Perhaps she had grown too independent 
and ambitious to submit quietly to the 
ascendency of Pulcheria in the palace. 
However that might be, she discovered 
that she had lost the affection of the em- 
peror, and desired to be allowed to retire 
to Jerusalem. The Byzantines have a 
wonderful story of an apple bought by the 
emperor, presented by him to the empress, 
and given by her to Paulinus ; but this is 
so evidently a fable after the fashion of the 
“ Arabian Nights” that it is not worth 
repeating, and has been rejected by all 
writers of authority. 

The second journey of Eudocia to Jeru- 
salem took place probably about the year 
443. It was either voluntary, or was 
made to have that appearance before the 
world. She travelled this time also with 
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all honor as an empress. But contempo- 
raries said little about her when she was 
at the height of her glory, and she almost 
disappears from the moment when, by re- 
treating to Jerusalem, she cut herself off 
from all connection with historical events. 
Some unconnected words here and there 
by a few writers are all that remain of 
contemporary notices; but Marcellinus 
(sixth century) in his Chronicles has the 
following passage when relating the events 
of the year 444:— 


Presbyter Severus and Deacon John, who 
were in the service of the Empress Eudocia 
in the town of AZlia, had been put to death, I 
know not for what cause, by Saturninus, one 
of the body-guard sent by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, and Eudocia ordered the immediate 
death of Saturninus. She was instantly by 
her husband’s order deprived of all her Im- 
perial splendor, and she went to Jerusalem, 
there to die. 


These words, curt and few, suddenly 
change and distort the picture hitherto so 
soft and beautiful. We cannot doubt the 
truth of the account given by Marcelli- 
nus, for the death of the two ecclesiastics 
is mentioned by other historians, and 
ascribed by them to the emperor's jeal- 
ousy. They say that Eudocia took Pres- 
byter Severus and Deacon John with her 
to Jerusalem, and that the emperor, learn- 
ing that they had frequently visited the em- 
press when in Constantinople, were still 
with her in Jerusalem, and received many 
presents from her, wrote and commanded 
them to be put to death. The violent 
death of her faithful servants so worked 
on the outraged feelings of Eudocia, that 
she forgot alike the principles of philoso- 
phy and the commands of Christianity, 
and had the emperor’s delegate at once 
put to death. Theodosius had indeed 
fallen under the influence of evil spirits. 
The demon of jealousy possessed him, 
and turned him not only against his wife, 
but against the friend and companion of 
his youth, Paulinus. This was the son of 
one of the Byzantine nobility who had 
been as a boy made the companion of The- 
odosius in his studies and amusements. 
They had been the greatest friends, and 
the emperor, in order to keep Paulinus 
about him, had given him the highest of- 
fices in the palace. At the time of the 
marriage Paulinus made himself most 
useful to the emperor and empress, and 
he was long the faithful servant and friend 
of both. But now court intrigues, or 
some unworthy infatuation, seized on 
Theodosius. Eudocia was banished and 
Paulinus put to death, That there was 
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some connection between the two events 
seems evident, and the emperor’s jealousy 
is mentioned as the cause, but no proof 
or evidence can be found, and Eudocia on 
her deathbed is said to have asserted her 
innocence. Pulcheria too, after all her 
devotion to her brother, and after having 
wielded for so many years the real power 
of the empire, was obliged to retire into 
private life, and the emperor fell entirely 
under the influence of the unworthy favor- 
ite Chrysaphius. Trouble after trouble 
at this time befell the empire, and con- 
temporary historians do not hesitate to 
describe the ravages of the Huns and 
Vandals as the scourge of God for the sins 
of its rulers. But Theodosius was not 
destined to a long life. In the year 450 
he was thrown from his horse, receiving 
such injuries that he died in a few days, 
and Pulcheria was immediately proclaimed 
empress. 

After the death of Theodosius Eudocia 
continued to live quietly at Jerusalem, and 
seems to have taken considerable part in 
the religious disputes then raging in that 
city. Her relations with the Byzantine 
court became more friendly. Pulcheria 
seems to have become reconciled to her, 
and she evidently had some intercourse 
with her relations. Her brothers now ap- 
pear again, and Valerius is mentioned 
particularly, and in a way that shows him 
to have occupied an important position. 

Pulcheria had no longer any cause for 
jealousy with regard to her sister-in-law, 
and perhaps regret for her brother, pity 
for the exile, and memories of the past 
may have softened her heart, but she did 
not live long to show the change. Elia 
Pulcheria, one of the most remarkable 
women of Byzantine history, died Septem- 
ber 10, 453, leaving all her property to the 
poor. Churches, hospitals, and orphan 
asylums were the monuments she left be- 
hind her in Constantinople. The Council 
of Chalcedon published her fame as de- 
fender of the orthodox faith against heresy, 
and Pope Leo, the one great man in that 
time of miserable divisions and shameful 
contests, called her a “protective power 
raised up by God for the safety of his 
Church.” Leo himself corresponded with 
her, and his letters to her may still be 
read with interest. We also have letters 
from Leo to Eudocia, but not during the 
time of her power. Leo did not ascend 
the papal chair till 440 — that is, just be- 
fore her fall. The two letters we have 
from him to Eudocia are both dated June, 
453. The first relates to the time of the 
feast of Easter; the second urges Eudocia 
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to endeavor to gain over the monks in 
Palestine from their heresy, and enjoins 
submission to the decisions of the Chal- 
cedonian council. The pope is careful 
not to hurt Eudocia’s feelings. He makes 
as if he had not the slightest doubt of her 
right feeling, and hopes that good may 
come to Christendom from her having 
been led to take up her abode in the very 
place where witnesses of the Passion had 
proclaimed the Saviour as God and man 
in one person. But the letter is brief and 
cold, and some of the usual titles are omit- 
ted from the address. The emperor Va- 
lentinian, too, was urged by Pope Leo to 
persuade Eudocia, his mother-in-law, to 
accept the orthodox formula of belief. It 
was not, however, till three years after 
this that Eudocia at last yielded to the 
representations of the pope and the Ro- 
man court, and then it was only in con- 
sequence of a dreadful tragedy which 
destroyed the happiness of her only daugh- 
ter. Eudoxia, through her marriage with 
the weak and vicious Valentinian ITI., 
was empress of theWest, but without the 
power or splendor of her predecessors. 
She had to live in the miserable town of 
Ravenna, and witness the feeble govern- 
ment of her mother-in-law, and the wick- 
edness of her husband, while the Roman 
Empire lost one province after another to 
the barbarians. Then, when the imperial 
court moved to Rome, and the vices and 
passions of Valentinian made him univer- 
sally detested, he was assassinated (March 
16, 455), and Eudoxia at the age of thirty- 
three was left a widow. The senator 
Maximus, whom just affronts had made 
the murderer of Valentinian, then forced 
Eudoxia to become his wife, and gave her 
eldest daughter to his son. This terrible 
position, which she had no power to resist, 
made any way of deliverance seem desir- 
able, and she actually called to her assist- 
ance Genseric, king of the Vandals, the 
great enemy of her country. Genseric 
listened gladly to her appeal, and landed 
with his army at Portius in May, 455. 
When he approached Rome, the Romans 
rose and killed Maximus and his son. 
Genseric spared the city and the life of 
the citizens, but he gave the city over to 
plunder for fourteen days, and on depart- 
ing he took with him the empress Eudoxia 
and her two daughters. When the news 
reached Jerusalem, and Eudocia heard 
of the assassination of her son-in-law the 
emperor, the insult and imprisonment of 
her daughter the empress, and her two 
granddaughters, her spirit seemed utterly 
crushed. The priests hastened to her, 
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and used the favorable opportunity for 
their own purposes, persuading her that 
all this sorrow had befallen her family as 
a punishment from heaven for her obsti- 
nate refusal to submit to the decision of 
the Chalcedonian council. They implored 
her to propitiate the Almighty by her con- 
version to the Catholic faith. Bishop 
Anastasius, and the other ecclesiastics in 
Jerusalem, importuned her so long and so 
persistently that at last she sent to the 
most famous saint of that time to ask the 
truth or error of her faith. This was St. 
Simon Stylites, a man of ideal holiness, 
but also of ideal folly and fanaticism. 
When a shepherd boy in Sicily he followed 
an inward call and adopted the life of a 
hermit, and after many years’ apprentice- 
ship in the art of asceticism he attained 
an unapproachable proficiency. At last, 
in order to escape from the dangerous 
homage of the crowds that streamed from 
Syria, Persia, Armenia, Greece, and Rome, 
and even from the country of the barbari- 
ans, to see his face, touch his garments, 
and receive his blessing, he contrived a 
most extraordinary place of refuge. He 
erected, about thirty miles from Antioch, 
a pillar, at first nine feet high, but gradu- 
ally raised till it reached the height of 
sixty feet. Here he lived for thirty years, 
defying the summer heat and winter cold, 
and here he died, asserting that on this 
dangerous height he was nearer heaven, 
and could hear the voices of the angels. 
All night long he might be seen praying, 
with his arms outstretched, looking up- 
ward to the stars. 

The influence of this man on ecclesias- 
tical affairs was extraordinary, even in 
that superstitious age. The highest per- 
sonages sought his mediation and advice 
in the most important concerns of the 
Church and State; it was therefore not 
unnatural that Eudocia should consult 
him. How Simon carried on the conver- 
sation with Eudocia’s messengers we know 
not, but he read Eudocia’s letter and wrote 
an answer with his own hand. This curi- 
ous letter still remains; it is written in 
Greek, and runs thus : — 

Know, oh daughter, that the devil, who is 
well aware of the treasure of thy virtues, 
haunts thee in order to sift thee like wheat. 
Theodosius, the instrument of the Evil One, 
has spread darkness over thy God-loving soul 
and plunged thee in perplexity. But fear not, 
thy faith shall not be overcome. But I am 
amazed that thou shouldst come so far to seek 
water, who hast a well close at hand didst 
I speak of the godly man 
Euthymius. Follow his direction and com- 
mand, and thou shalt be saved. 














THE EMPRESS EUDOCIA, 


Euthymius was a grey-headed seer, the 
greatest miracle-worker in Palestine, and 
the only one among the hermits there who 
had remained aloof from all heretical doc- 
trines. He lived a few miles from Jeru- 
salem, in a laura, or circle of cells, and 
Eudocia caused a wooden tower to be 
built for him ona hill at a little distance, 
in order that she might converse with the 
pious sage without interruption. Euthy- 
mius at Jast convinced the empress of her 
errors, and in the year 456 she decided to 
renounce them and accept the decrees of 
the Council of Chalcedon. 

The last years of Eudocia were unevent- 
ful, and must have been sad and dreary. 
Separated from her friends and from inter- 
course with the great world, far from all 
the influences of culture and art, she turned 
her energies to works of piety and benev- 
olence, and these she extended alike to 
those who differed from, and those who 
agreed with, her. It was said by contem- 
porary writers that she did more for the 
city of Jerusalem than even the empress 
Helena ; and it is very possible that many 
of her works were afterwards placed to the 
credit of the greater name of the mother 
of Constantine the Great. Eudocia rebuilt 
the walls of the city, founded houses for 
the poor, and monasteries, built the 
Church of St. Stephen just outside Jerusa- 
lem, and a residence for the bishop. But 
she had another consolation beside the 
duties of religion; the Muses had not 
quite forsaken her, and there is no doubt 
that those of her poems that have come 
down to us date from this period. Her 
poetry, however, had lost its strength and 
vigor. With Greek philosophy had van- 
ished all true poetic fire; the language 
alone remained, and even that had lost its 
purity; and her poems, like all others of 
that period, are cold rhetorical exercises — 
full of classic images and expressions, but 
totally wanting in the inspiration and bril- 
liancy of genius. They exhibit no creative 
power, but much artistic skill in the ar- 
rangement and management of their com- 
position. 

Eudocia clothed sacred histories in the 
language and verse of Homer, and mingled 
subjects Christian and heathen together 
indifferently. Her best-known work was 
the paraphrase of the Octateuch, or the 
translation of the five books of Moses, 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and afterwards 
Danieland Zacharias. In the ninth century 
the learned Photius declared that he had 
read these works of the empress Eudocia 
wiih the greatest pleasure, that the trans- 
lation was elegant and faithful, and that 
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he was only amazed that such a beautiful 
work could have proceeded from a lady of 
her rank and manner of life. Photius 
especially praises a poem of Eudocia’s, 
written in hexameters — the “ Life of the 
Martyrs Cyprianus and Justina.” * All her 
other poems have disappeared, but of this 
happily the first and second books have 
been preserved, and are nearly, if not 
quite, perfect. This poem is the history 
of the beautiful Justina of Antioch. She 
is beloved bya heathen youth Aglaides, 
who, finding all his attempts to gain her 
affections useless, goes to the famous 
magician Cyprian, to entreat his assist- 
ance. In vain did the magician summon 
the powers of hell to his aid; Justina dis- 
persed them all with the sign of the cross. 
Her persistent faith at last overcomes 
Cyprian, who is himself in love with the 
beautiful Christian, and he abjures the 
evil spirits and is baptized. As first he is 
made a door-keeper in the church, but in 
course of time he becomes Bishop of 
Antioch. In the second book of this poem 
Eudocia describes Cyprian’s life before he 
became a Christian, according to his own 
account as given, after his conversion, by 
himself. He relates how he travelled 
about to learn the arts of magic and obtain 
power over the evil spirits, how he had 
been convinced by Justina’s faith, and had 
fallen again into unbelief, how he was res- 
cued by the good priest Eusebius, taken 
to his house and cared for with all love and 
kindness, and how he then became a Chris- 
tian in reality, burned his books of magic 
publicly in the church, and gave all he pos- 
sessed tothe poor. The third book relates 
the sorrows and death of Cyprian and Jus- 
tina. Both were victims of the persecution 
under Diocletian. They underwent ter- 
rible sufferings in prison with such for- 
titude and patience that the judge, not 
knowing how further to torture them, sent 
them before the tribunal of Diocletian. 
That emperor ordered them to be beheaded 
on the banks of the river Gallus. Their 
relics were secretly obtained and brought 
away by boatmen to Rome, where the 
pious matron, Rufina, had a_ beautiful 
church erected to receive them and per- 
petuate the memory of the martyrs. This 
remarkable legend, one of the most beauti- 
ful of that time of conflicts, when Chris- 
tianty, victorious, had already given the 
death-blow to paganism, must have af- 
fected Eudocia very deeply. She herself 


* Dr. Gregorovius has added to his interesting his- 
tory of Athenais — to which we must again acknowledge 
our obligations — a translation into German of the sec 
ond book of ** Cyprianus and Justina.” 
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had gone through much of the same 
suffering and trial, and there is no doubt 
that the experiences of Cyprian are in 
reality the experiences of pe snes This 
poem gives Eudocia a claim to literary 
fame, for she here first uses a legend, 
whose deep inner thought supplied the 
germ from which Dante and Goethe have 
produced immortal poems. Initthere are 
tones and touches which reappear in the 
poems of Dante and Milton, while, more 
than twelve hundred years after Eudocia, 
Calderon made use of the same material 
for his tragedy “ El Magico prodigioso,” 
never dreaming that he had been fore- 
stalled by a Byzantine empress. 

Athenais the philosopher’s daughter 
from Athens, Eudocia the Byzantine em- 
press, died at Jerusalem, protesting her 
innocence with regard to Paulinus. She 
was buried in the Church of St. Stephen, 
which she had founded. The year of her 
death is not quite certain, but it probably 
took place in 460. Her age is also dis- 
puted, some writers making her fifty-nine 
and others sixty-seven when she died. 
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Book III. —FiveE Years LATER. 


CHAPTER I, 


By the middle of November the flowers 
in the Tuileries garden have naturally got 
into their decadence. They are not, how- 
ever, even in that state plucked up by the 
roots and hustled brutally away in wheel- 
barrows, as are the summer plants of our 
own parks, but are allowed to die natu- 
rally, harmlessly, decently, each in its own 
appointed place. One morning, a travel- 
ler, newly arrived in Paris, lingered a few 
minutes to glance over the still pretty 
but melancholy parterres of petunias and 
geraniums thus dying leisurely upon their 
stalks, and over their heads at the long 
line of acacias and plane-trees, which also 
showed a somewhat dejected mien; the 
former altogether denuded, the latter fes- 
tooned only with those tenacious little 
button-like balls, which long survive the 
leaves, and swing, no matter how bad the 
weather, wild the wind, hard the frost, 
until spring comes to loose their thread- 
like strands, and set free their imprisoned 
energies for the newly assigned task of 
dissemination. 
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Our traveller — let us have no mystery, 
but say at once Major Lawrence — was 
not thinking of plane-trees or their habits, 
though he might have done so at another 
time. Having only just, as I have said, 
arrived in Paris, there were naturally more 
urgent matters than button-balls to lay 
claims to his attention. 

Oddly enough, he had never been there 
before. Although in his time he had done 
his fair share of travelling, it had always 
been along one fixed route. He had al- 
ways sailed direct to India from Southamp- 
ton, without visiting other places than 
those which lay unavoidably on his way. 
Now, as upon former occasions, he was 
bound for India, being due at the head- 
quarters of his regiment at a certain date 
in early spring. ‘That date was still, how- 
ever, remote, and he proposed to fill up a 
part of the interval by acquainting himself 
with those centres of European civiliza- 
tion, which it is held incumbent upon a 
man’s self-respect to have seen. He had 
only five miuutes before come out of the 
Louvre, and was at that moment asking 
himself with some severity whether he 
had consciously or unconsciously carried 
away even one available idea from that 
marvellous emporium of all possible styles 
and schools, but was obliged, after careful 
consideration, to own, with a shake of the 
head, that he doubted it. And so, with a 
half-smile over his own artistic disabilities, 
and a glance at the charred remains of 
what was once the palace of the Tuileries, 
and which still then cumbered the ground, 
he strolled away out of the gardens, up 
the Rue de Rivoli, turning presently along 
the Rue Castiglione in the direction of the 
Place Vendéme. 

His history since the day we parted 
with him will not take many words to re- 
late. He had gone to India, and had 
there devoted himself to such work as he 
found to do, if not with any very gracious 
good-will, at least with that dogged reso- 
lution which stands our countrymen in 
place of more attractive, but perhaps on 
the whole less useful qualities. In the 
common course of events he would have 
remained where he was for several years 
longer. A call, however, had come which 
had decided him to ask for leave sooner 
than he would otherwise have done. 

Judge Lawrence had been stricken down 
with a stroke of paralysis at the age of 
seventy-six, — in the flower, as it seemed, 
of his health and vigor,—and although 
the first assault had not killed him, the 
doctors could give little hope that his life 
would be prolonged beyond a few months, 
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The letter which had brought this news 
brought also an appeal from the stricken 
man that his son John would, if by any 
possibility it could be managed, come 
home. The said son John had been a 
little surprised at the urgency of this ap- 
peal, but had not seen fit to disregard it. 
He had come home, and was glad he had 
done so, as it seemed to give his father a 
feeling of satisfaction to see him sitting 
beside his bed, and to know that, what- 
ever happened, he wasat hand. The only 
other son available — William, the York- 
shire parson — had always been regarded 
in the family as a rather feckless and 
invertebrate sort of being, not particularly 
available, or to be relied upon in an emer- 
gency. 

It was a weary waiting through that 
dreary month of September in the half- 
empty town, where the roll of carriages in 
the street below grew more and more 
languid, until they seemed upon the point 
of ceasing altogether. At last the end 
came ; the poor judge slipping out of life 
early one grey October morning, before 
there was time for the nurse to summon 
any one except John, who was dozing upon 
a sofain the next room. Then followed 
the funeral, and all the other dreary neces- 
sary arrangements, most of the ordering of 
which fell to our hero’s share. There had 
never been very'much sympathy between 
him and his stepmother, who had early in 
their acquaintanceship pronounced him, 
as we know, to be ponderous. Now, how- 
ever, in the shock of this sudden bereave- 
ment, shaken out of her little social 
phylacteries, astray amongst the grim 
realities of life, where good manners and 
easy self-confidence were not of any im- 
mediate avail, the poor woman turned, 
not without a sensation of relief, to this 
big unexpansive stepson of hers, whose 
shoulders were precisely of that build 
ordained apparently by nature for bearing 
any number of burdens that it might be 
convenient tolayuponthem. He made all 
arangements possible for her well-being, 
and for that of the two small sisters, too 
young, happily, to realize very clearly what 
had happened. This done, he had gone 
down to Colt’s Head, proposing to spend 
a month or two upon his own little territory 
there, and perhaps to recreate himself a 
little over the old beloved pursuits. 

As things turned out, he did not remain 
there as long as he had intended. The 
weather, for one thing, was atrocious, so 
much so that it had been impossible to 
think of dredging. Holes had come in the 
roof of the cottage, the woodwork of the 








doors and windows had grown warped by 
damp and neglect, the wind whistling 
through in icy splinters, and chilling him 
to the bone as he sat at his study table. 
Perhaps he would have been able to hold 
out against these minor miseries had he 
found alleviation, as of yore, outside his 
own dominions, but this was not the case. 
Mordaunt was shut up, and its mistress 
abroad, and was at the present time settled 
temporarily in Paris. 

He had received several letters from 
her since his return. In the last, a very 
kind one, which had reached him shortly 
after his father’s death, she had urged him 
to leave England, and to come and see 
her. It would be very good for him, she 
felt sure, after all he had gone through. 
There was a piece of information towards 
the end of this letter which had astonished 
Major Lawrence very much, nay, had dis- 
turbed him greatly— more so than he 
could have believed any piece of news, 
not immediately connected with his own 
family, could have disturbed him at such 
atime. This information was that his old 
=" Elly Mordaunt, now nearly 
eighteen years of age, was engaged to be 
married to her old playfellow, young Mr. 
Algernon Cathers. 

When for any reason we turn our backs 
upon our native shore or native village, 
and wander out into the great world, 
nothing strikes us as so preposterous upon 
our return as the conduct of the children, 
The babies whom we left in arms, and who 
now look up in our faces responsible beings 
who know their catechisim ; the boys who 
were playing pegtop, and who now know 
so much more than we do ourselves ; who 
have grown so wise, so far-sighted ; who 
are capable of giving us such excellent ad- 
vice! The major, albeit a reasonable man, 
was not more exempt from this form of 
folly than another. To his perceptions 
Elly Mordaunt was still precisely twelve 
years old; an agile, colt-like creature, 
with long, active limbs, not too much em- 
barrassed with drapery; with grey, keenly 
inquisitive eyes, always widely opened; 
with a mutinous little mouth, prompt to 
utter audacious sayings ; with a dense crest 
of brown hair rising up from her forehead, 
and hanging in a tangled mane over her 
shoulders. Do what he would, it was im- 
possible for him to conceive her under any 
other guise. That she should be a young 
lady — grown up, decorous, prettily be- 
haved — seemed impossible ; that any one 
should talk of her getting married, prepos- 
terous and unnatural; but that she should 
be actually engaged, and to Algernon 
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Cathers of all men upon earth, struck him 
with a cold chill, a dull sence of the 
anomalous and the incongruous, which 
he could hardly himself account for. 
Apparently Lady Mordaunt — whose 
first mention of the subject, necessarily 
short, had been speedily followed by a 
letter in which it had been dwelt upon at 
greater length —did not regard it herself 
with any particular complacency. She 
had had no hand in it, she assured him, 
in fact, until the news reached her a 
week before, no glimmering of such a 
notion had even distantly visited her 
imagination. It was a confession of stu- 
pidity, she admitted, but so it was. No 
doubt the young people had seen a good 
deal of one another. She had had Elly 
with her last. winter at Mentone, where 
the Cathers’s villa was one of the show 
things of the place. Young Cathers had 
been there, as he always was at that time 
of year, and had been attentive — very 
attentive — but as to the smallest symp- 
tom of any return upon her granddaugh- 
ter’s side, she had not seen the ghost of 
a fraction. Flirtation was an accomplish- 
ment which Elly showed no disposition 
to acquire, and as for anything more seri- 
ous, she would as soon have expected her 
to fall in love with the knob of the nearest 
weathercock. However, that the thing 
was an accomplished fact there was, un- 
fortunately, no doubt. At the end it must 
have been settled very suddenly. The 
young people had met again in the spring 
at Florence, where Elly had gone with 
her mother, and afterwards at Homburg, 
where the final understanding had come 
about. How it had been achieved, whether 


pressure had been brought to bear upon 


the girl by her mother, or whether the 
young man had gone down upon his knees 
and threatened there and then to break a 
blood-vessel — he was always supposed to 
be consumptive — unless she took pity on 
him, was more than she could say. It was 
not, he could imagine, a question that 
could be put in aletter. She expected to 
see Elly and her mother shortly, as they 
were to pass through Paris on their way 
to Mentone, and she would then be in a 
better position to judge how far it was 
the girl’s own doing, and how far she had 
been egged on to it by others. 

Plenty of people, Lady Mordaunt went 
on to observe, would tell you that it was an 
excellent marriage. The Catherses were 
nobodies, or rather less than nobodies, 
this young man’s grandfather having, she 
believed, arrived in London with the tradi- 
tional half-crown in his pocket. Only 
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retrograde old fogies, however, like her- 
self, troubled their heads about such 
things nowadays. If a man had money 
enough, who cared where, or how, or in 
what fashion it had been picked up? This 
young man, it was supposed, would have 
on forty and fifty thousand a year 
when he came of age, which would be in 
a little more than a twelvemonth’s time. 
He was quite presentable, too, no doubt, 
and had the manners of a gentleman — 
so at least everybody seemed to consider. 
He was even supposed to be clever, 
though she was bound to say that she had 
never perceived any particular symptoms 
of it herself. He collected orchids, she 
knew, and she believed teapots, and sang 
a little, and painted a little, and discoursed 
about art more than a little, and was un- 
doubtedly a very striking young man to 
look at in the Romanesque and melodra- 
matic style. Which of these various at- 
tractions and accomplishments, or whether 
all of them combined, had attracted her 
granddaughter’s affections, was more than 
she could say. To so old a friend as 
himself — one whose discretion she could 
depend upon — she would not hesitate to 
say that she was disappointed, even bit- 
terly disappointed. She had always be- 
lieved that Elly had a soul above teapots, 
and that the meretricious attractions of a 
little self-satisfied Jetit maitre were the 
last that would have won her heart. One 
lived and learned, however! There was 
nothing in which old people showed their 
folly more conspicuously than in thinking 
that they knew anything about the young 
people with whom they lived. You saw 
them go in and out ; you heard every word 
they uttered; you fancied you could peep 
into their very souls. And one fine day 
— piff paff!— you find that you know no 
more about them than if they were a set 
of young paroquets, and you are an old 
blind buzzard. Meanwhile garrulity was 
evidently gaining upon her, which was an- 
other proof of dotage, and she would there- 
fore only add that she hoped sincerely he 
would take her advice and come to Paris, 
where, if she could promise him nothing 
else, she could at least assure him of a 
very hearty greeting from his affectionate 
old friend, Georgina F. Mordaunt. 

The major was thinking about this let- 
ter as he walked along the street, throw- 
ing a distracted glance from time to time 
at the marvels of the goldsmith’s art 
which gleamed and glittered at him from 
the shop windows. He did not like the 
idea of this marriage one whit better than 
Lady Mordaunt did, indeed, it seemed to 
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him that the tone she took about it was 
altogether too light for the occasion ; that 
some much more serious and strenuous 
effort ought to be made to hinder such a 
consummation from taking place. 

His life upon the other side of the 
globe had been so absolutely apart from 
his life in England, that everything that 
had taken place before his last departure 
stood out with a vividness and sharpness 
which it certainly would not have pos- 
sessed had the continuity of his days 
never been broken. There was hardly an 
incident of which he did not remember 
everything, down to the minutest particu- 
lar. As regards Mordaunt, and all that 
had taken place in or near it,this retro- 
spective vision was particularly clear. 
His recollection of Elly Mordaunt herself 
was, as has been said, even inconveniently 
so, seeing that it must soon give place to 
what inall probability would be an utterly 
different one. He had only to shut his 
eyes and there she was — grey eyes, tossed 
hair, mutinous mouth, short skirts — all 
complete as in a picture! 

His recollection of her occasional play- 
mate, Algernon Cathers, was hardly less 
vivid. Without even troubling himself 
to shut his eyes, he could see him; the 
narrow, handsome face ; the clear-cut, reg- 
ular features — too regular and clear-cut 
by far for his age—the great sombre 
eyes; the unboylike look of supercilious- 
ness and suspicion. He had been a nasty 
upsetting little imp, in his elder acquaint- 
ance’s candid opinion, puffed up with his 
prospective possessions, and the idolatry 
of an idiotic mother. A purse-proud man 
is bad enough, but a purse-proud boy is 
revolting. He had not even, in his critic’s 
eyes, those compensating qualities which 
are supposed to belong to the type. He 
had been a little coward, and a little liar, 
and it was that prejudiced person’s opin- 
ion that he would in all probability prove 
to be a large coward, and a large liar now. 
He was not so lost to self-knowledge as 
to be unaware that, like many other excel- 
lent people, he was given to taking prej- 
udices, and that for one reason or another 
he had taken an unusally vehement one 
against young Master Cathers. From 
Lady Mordaunt’s description—a_por- 
trait drawn avowedly by no partial hand — 
it was evident that he must have altered 
considerably, and altered, no doubt, for 
the better. Let him have altered as much 
as he would or could, he had no business, 
in our hero’s opinion, to have been allowed 
so much as to dream of marrying Elly 
Mordaunt. There are moral and mental 
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traits as unalterable as the shape of the 
eyes or the color of the skin, traits which 
no amount of scouring could remove. 
Though no stickler either for rank and 
position — rather inclining to democratic 
views in fact, than otherwise — his feel- 
ing in the case was that there was some- 
thing about it which savored not remotely 
of presumption — the sort of presumption 
which called for summary chastisement. 

The bare thought of those two together 
filled his mind with angry astonishment. 
She must have been egged into it, he 
thought, she would never have made such 
a choice of her own free will. And yet 
again his recollections of Elly Mordaunt 
did not present her as a favorable subject 
for compulsion, especially at the hands of 
the countess her mother. Added to which 
he had an uncomfortable recollection that 
she had by no means shared his view of 
Algernon Cathers, even in those bygone 
days. Women he reflected —and little 
Elly Mordaunt, odd as the words sounded, 
was a woman now — were proverbially 
unaccountable, and in no respect more 
startlingly, disagreeably unaccountable 
than in the beings whom they select to ex- 
pend their affections upon. 

Meanwhile he was getting rather tired 
of the subject, which had occupied his 
mind with tiresome persistency ever since 
he first heard of it. He was tired too, as 
new arrivals in Paris are apt to be, of the 
endless babble and clatter, the eye-weary- 
ing brilliancy and glitter of its streets. 
Seeing therefore a flight of steps in the 
distance, he made for them. They led, 
he found, to the doorway of a church. 
He did not trouble himself to look for its 
name, nor yet to push aside the rather un- 
inviting-looking brown curtain which hung 
before the doorway, but seated himself 
outside in an angle where a low wall af- 
forded a seat, and where a projecting but- 
tress of masonry made a convenient shel- 
ter against the wind. 

His India-nurtured blood felt comforted 
by the warmth of the sunshine, now he 
could get it without the cutting blast which 
had met him at every corner of the street 
below, and he stayed there for some time, 
sunning himself on the steps, smoking his 
cigar, and watching the kaleidoscopic va- 
rieties of Parisian life which presented 
themselves upon the asphalte below. A 
funeral cortége happened to be passing, 
and attracted his attention. He was not 
aware that funerals constitute one of 
the perquisites of government, but the 
fashion in which it was conducted com- 
mended itself to his approbation. The 
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black car, despite some unnecessary bedi- 
zenment, was certainly an improvement 
upon that monstrosity of wooden pegs and 
grimy feathers, within which the subject 
of the British crown is conveyed to his 
last home. The official, too, with the 
cocked hat, black stockings, and a sword, 
who walked before the chief mourners, 
might be a trifle ridiculous, but he also 
was surely an improvement upon the pre- 
posterous being in cotton gloves and crape 
weepers who serves our countrymen as 
the emblem of official woe. 

Though cold, the day was brilliant, and 
Paris that morning was at her freshest, 
with a certain air of youthfulness and 
guilelessness about her splashing foun- 
tains and evergreen-decked squares, which 
those intimately acquainted with that ma- 
ture enchantress find not a little diverting. 
The major was not at all acquainted with 
her, but he too was considerably diverted. 
He had a commendable desire, moreover, 
to improve his knowledge — to steep him- 
self, as it were, in the Parisian elixir — 
and in pursuance of this desire presently 
plunged down sundry dark-looking alleys, 
and up and down numerous steep flights 
of stairs, with the natural result of after a 
while losing his way, and having to appeal 
to the charity of passers-by, generally 
stout dames with baskets on their arms, 
who, mollified by his politeness, took 
pity upon him, and conducted him per- 
sonally back to the regions of the recog- 
nizable. 

In pursuance of the same idea he also 
travelled half over Paris upon a succession 
of omnibuses, taking tickets at a multi- 
plicity of offices for places whose very 
names were utterly unknown to him. 
Lady Mordaunt had named five o’clock as 
the hour at which he was to call at her 
hotel, and he had therefore abundance of 
time in which to pursue these interesting 
and original investigations. That tinge 
of democratic sentiment which had sur- 
vived even his Indian experiences, was 
not a little edified by that fine republican 
admixture of which these vehicles consti- 
tute the visible and recognized embodi- 
ment. The ladies in velvets and sables, 
and the ladies in cotton skirts and pleated 
caps ; the gentlemen in superfine broad- 
cloth, and the gentlemen in patched boots 
and blue blouses; the gentlemen of the 
latter denomination sitting luxuriously too, 
in all the dignity of possession, and the 
gentlemen of the former standing upon 
the step of the vehicle, or clutching fran- 
tically at the woodwork to hinder them- 
selves from being precipitated into the 
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street. Chivalry he observed to be some- 
what at a discount, more so even than in 
a London omnibus, and when upon one 
occasion he ceded his place to a stout 
lady, who, unable to find one, had stood 
helplessly in front of him, swaying like a 
captive balloon with every movement of 
the vehicle, he observed a gleam of sud- 
den astonishment steal irresistibly over 
the faces of his fellow-travellers. 

In due time he reached Lady Mordaunt’s 
hotel, and was shown by a waiter to her 
apartment, which was upon the second 
floor. It was a pretty little suite of rooms, 
with a great deal of gilding, and no less 
than four curtains, two thick and two thin, 
to every window. In spite of these de- 
fences, and of the sunlight which was 
streaming in a thin but vivid streak along 
one of the walls, he found his old friend 
upon her knees before a small, black-look- 
ing stove, trying with a pair of bellows to 
induce some logs of wood to emit a blaze, 
and the first words she addressed to him 
were a complaint of the cold. 

“TI am reduced to the position of a 
stoker!” she exclaimed tragically, seating 
herself with an air of exhaustion in an 
armchair and allowing him to take the 
bellows out of her hand and apply himself 
to the task. “If I allow my attention to 
be diverted even ten minutes from those 
ridiculous morsels of wood, the room be- 
comes an ice-house. Thank Heaven, I 
shall not have much more of it! Next 
Tuesday I start for Mentone. And you? 
How are you? Put that implement down 
and let me look at you. You are not look- 
ing at all well, do you know, not at all. 
You are very thin, you look a great deal 
older too than you have any right to do. 
Well, well, I forgot, perhaps it is not to 
be wondered at. You will get better after 
a while, no doubt. And your plans — 
what are they? Sit down there and tell 
me everything — everything.” 

The major, who had by this time suc- 
ceeded in inducing the semblance of an 
illumination to break out over the surface 
of the logs, laid down his bellows and 
turned to face his friend. Five years had 
made less difference in her than it had in 
him. Her eyes were not less blue, or less 
bright than Sermade, and though the lines 
around them might have deepened a little 
here and there, her face upon the whole 
had gained in placidity during the inter- 
val. That nobility of expression, which 
was always its reigning characteristic, was 
deepened, too, rather than impaired by the 
lapse of years. She might amuse herself 
with grumbling, but one had a feeling that 
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it was mainly superficial. The deepest 
deeps were rarely disturbed. 

“ My plans?” he said, replying to the 
question easiest answered. “As usual 
they are of the most eminently prosaic 
description. I am simply going back to 
India. Only upon this occasion I am not 
going there quite direct. I have two 
months before I need sail, and after pay- 
ing my respects to you, I was thinking of 
trying to improve my mind a little. You 
have always told me that I was an utter 
barbarian in matters of art, so 1 am going 
now to try and let in a little light in that 
direction. I was thinking of going to 
Florence and Rome, then, if I have any 
time left, to Naples, where I propose re- 
laxing my mind exhausted by so much 
art, over the zoologic station there. After 
which I am afraid it will be time to take 
the steamer for Alexandria.” | 

“So! You have laid out quite a neat 
little programme for yourself, have you 
not? Only, my dear friend, my very, very 
dear friend, let me modify it a little. 
Come first to Mentone. Remember how 
long it is since I have seen you. Surely 
you owe me a little of your time. Will 
you escort me there on Tuesday next? 
Say yes. You would, if you only knew 
what pleasure, what a true kindness to me 
your doing so would be.” 

He hesitated a little. ‘“ There is noth- 
ing in the world I should like better, of 
course,” he said slowly. “ Only ” 

“ Only what?” 

“Well, I had not thought of staying in 
Paris so long, for one thing.” 

“Long! To-day is Wednesday, there 
are only six days therefore till next Tues- 
day. You don’t mean to tell me that any 
young man in the world would be at a 
oss to occupy himself for six days in 
Paris?” 

“ T suppose not.” 

“Of course not. And you talk of art! 
Come to-morrow and I will introduce you 
to a delightful young man, a particular 
favorite of mine, who will put you com- 
pletely az courant of it. He has the 
whole world of modern French art at his 
finger’s end; literally at his finger’s end.” 

“T have been to the Louvre!” the ma- 
jor replied in a tone of self-justification. 

“The Louvre! What is the Louvre? 
Tourists go there! M. Alaric Brown will 
take you to any studio you wish. He 
knows all the artists, from Jéréme himself 
downwards.” 

“] don't think, if I remained, it would 
be on that account.” 

“Well, remain upon my account, that 
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will be infinitely better. You have no 
idea what it is to me to see you, or what a 
disappointment it would be to lose sight 
of you again so soon. Promise too that 
you will come to Mentone. I only wish I 
could ask you to come to my own little 
abode there, but it is a scrap, hardly fit 
for even one reasonably-sized human being 
to inhabit. My daughter-in-law and grand- 
daughter, too, are already there, they went 
on before me last week. There is a 
hotel, however, close by, where — knowing 
your unsociable ways —I have no doubt 
you will be much happier, and whence you 
will condescend to come and see me from 
time to time. Don’trefuse. Believe me, 
I need a little consolation. You will find 
Elly too. You have not forgotten little 
Elly, have you? Big Elly, she has grown 
a perfect giantess.” There were no more 
direct allusions to recent events. 

The major replied gravely that he had 
not at all forgotten Elly. Nevertheless he 
hesitated. ‘There were many things which 
induced him to fall in with this pro- 
gramme, but there were others which 
made it singularly distasteful, the very 
charm of those earlier associations making 
him shrink fantastically from imperilling 
them. In the end, however, he gratified 
Lady Mordaunt by agreeing to do what 
she wished ; promising to remain in Paris 
until the following Tuesday, and to escort 
her then to Mentone, leaving the duration 
of his stay to be determined by future con- 
siderations. After all, it was always upon 
the road to Italy, he reflected, and he 
need not remain an hour longer than he 
liked. 

Next day he called again, according to 
her orders, and was introduced to M. 
Alaric Brown, who amiably offered to call 
for him upon the following afternoon at 
any hour he liked after three o’clock, and 
inoculate him, as far as so crude a disciple 
could be inoculated in so short a time, 
into the mysteries of Parisian art. 

M. Alaric Brown was a short, rather 
stout, but particularly alert young gentle- 
man, who condescended to occupy a stool 
in a government office, but whose real 
predilections were for the fine arts, which 
he cultivated in his leisure hours, and 
which his friends assured him only re- 
quired further assiduity upon his part in 
order to place him quite in the first rank 
of contemporary talent. Over and above 
this proof of genius, his two chief sources 
of self-congratulation were his English 
birth, and his profound acquaintanceship 
with the world of Paris. Brown undoubt- 
edly is an English name, and M. Alaric 
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Brown’s grandfather had been an English- 
man who had married and settled in 
France. His son, however, had forsworn 
that side of his nationality, which had 
lapsed into oblivion until revived by the 
grandson, who found it in some respects 
advantageous to his status as a man of 
fashion. He dressed in the height of En- 
glish tailoring—-as English tailoring is 
understood in Paris — was authoritative 
upon sport, as an Englishman was bound 
to be; kept a large collection of whips and 
walking-sticks in his apartments ; likewise 
a bulldog which he called “ Billee,” and 
of which he was evidently afraid. 

Under the guidance of this accom- 
plished young gentleman, the major was 
taken to several exhibitions which had 
recently opened their doors to a discrimi- 
nating public. The first of these was a very 
sumptuous affair, approached through 
ante-chambers abounding in plush-cov- 
ered sofas, and watched over by atten- 
dants in satin knee-breeches, and gold 
lace upon the sleeves of their coats. The 
other was in a narrower street, and was, 
his guide informed, him, more “ modest” 
altogether. Judging by the first delineation 
of the human form which met his eye, the 
major felt alittle inclined to cavil at the 
correctness of the epithet, but in the end 
let it pass unchallenged. His new ac- 
quaintance also took him to the studios 
of various artists, with whom he appeared 
to be upon terms of considerable intimacy, 
and who all joked him about his artistic 
achievements, which seemed to be a rec- 
ognized subject of studio banter. From 
the conversation of these gentlemen, and 
M. Brown’s comments thereon, our hero 
was enlightened upon a good many details 
with regard to what may be called the 
backstairs regions of contemporary art, 
some of which astonished him not a little. 
Indeed on not a few points, social as well 
as artistic, M. Brown’s remarks were a 
revelation to him, a fact which evidentl 
gave no slight satisfaction to that well- 
informed young gentleman, who was not 
insensible to the glory of acting as pio- 
neer and exponent of the Parisian myste- 
ries toa personage who, however distin- 
guished in his own line, was confessedly 
in such matters a mere infant in arms as 
compared with himself. 

If his first impression was one of 
abounding variety, our major’s last im- 
pression of Paris was one of decided and, 
as it appeared to him, oppressive monot- 
ony. Before the five days which he had 
promised to wait for Lady Mordaunt were 
over, he felt that he had seen enough of 
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it. It seemed to him—very absurdly of 
course — as if of late he had seen nothing 
but endless repetitions of the same things ; 
the same eternal, many-storied white 
houses ; the same entrances with the same 
dingy curtains, and the same cross-faced 
woman in the same smart cap; the same 
cafés with the same gargous; the same 
gentlemen drinking coffee or absinthe, 
and glancing with the same air of leisurely 
impertinence at the passers-by; the same 
caricatures in half a hundred print shops; 
the same superficial intelligence in half 
a thousand faces. In every theatre —and 
he made a point of going to a different 
one each evening —the same plots, the 
same jests, the same perpetual and, as it 
it seemed to him, wearisome iterations, 
upon the same well-worn themes. What 
did astonish him was the ever fresh in- 
terest shown by those about him in what 
to him in so brief a period had already 
become threadbare. Knowing no better 
explanation, he set it down provisionally 
to the score of Gallic frivolity. They had 
probably nothing better to do, he re- 
flected. 

According to previous agreement he 
met Lady Mordaunt upon the Tuesday 
morning at the Gare de Lyon, and they 
travelled south together. 

It had turned grey as well as cold in 
Paris the last few days, which added to 
the unfavorable impression with which 
that capital of all conceivable delights had 
inspired him. This coldness and grey- 
ness pursued them during the earlier part 
of their journey, and seemed to gather 
intensity at Lyons, which was viewed 
through the unbecoming medium of a vio- 
lent snowstorm. The sun, however, which 
to their perceptions had never risen at all, 
went down with dazzling splendor be- 
hind the blistered hills of Provence, and 
when next morning they awoke in Mar- 
seilles, where upon Lady Mordaunt’s ac- 
count they had decided upon sleeping, it 
was upon a Mediterranean, blue as tradi- 
tion herself could inspire ; upon a horizon 
which glowed and quivered with super- 
fluous sunshine, upon all that matchless 
combination of light, life, color, vegeta- 
tion, which in winter makes that thirteen 
hours’ journey the most effective bit of 
travelling to be found, probably, upon the 
face of the earth. 

It was dark by the time they reached 
Mentone, and having seen Lady Mordaunt 
off to her villa, which was at some distance 
from the railway, the major had barely 
time to reach his hotel in order to make 
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looking company, chiefly of elderly ladies, 
— round one end of an enormously 
ong table, which stretched itself in gloomy 
but prophetic fashion the entire length of 
the apartment. Late as the hour was, 
one of the windows was open, and in the 
intervals of his neighbor’s chirping, he 
could hear the grinding roll of the surf, 
as it picked up all the loose stones and 
pebbles within reach, carried them in for 
some distance upon its shoulders, and 
then, with a sudden impulse of petulance, 
flung them down noisily upon the shore 
again. He walked a little while along the 
edge of this same querulous sea after- 
wards, and smelt its fragrance, which did 
not strike him as ambrosial, and looked 
at the twinkling galaxies of light, set, like 
so many stunted candelabra, at intervals 
along the nearly invisible line of coast. 
Then it grew chilly, and he went indoors, 
and shortly afterwards to bed, where he 
dreamed that he was walking by himself 
along the shore near Colt’s Head, and that 
a large fish lay stranded there upon the 
shore, of a species unknown, as it seemed 
to him, to science. And that he hurried 
to the spot to secure it, but when he came 
near, he saw to his astonishment and dis- 
comfiture that it was no other than that 
anatomically impossible creature a mer- 
maid, for in its hand it held a comb, and 
from its head fell a quantity of light brown 
hair. And he tried to catch it, wondering, 
as he did so, what in the world Professor 
Jenkyll would say when he saw it; but it 
foiled him and darted away like a thing of 
quicksilver into the water. And just as 
it was disappearing under the surface it 
turned suddenly round with a Jaugh upon 
its face, and then he saw that it was no 
other than little Elly Mordaunt. 


CHAPTER II. 

HE thought of his dream when he awoke 
next morning, and laughed a little over it. 
It certainly stimulated his curiosity to see 
her again, which was already sufficiently 
lively. He could not well intrude upon 
Lady Mordaunt before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he thought, not knowing that 
upon the Riviera all social institutions are 
ante-dated at least anhour. He spent the 
interval in wandering about and getting 
acquainted with this gay little sanatorium 
into which he had dropped. As far as he 
could see, there were not many signs of 
mortality about. Here and there some 
pale or flushed face looked up at him out 
of bath-chairs, and from sheltered nooks 
in the corners of the cliff, but the general 
effect was cheerful enough. The masses 
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of flowers were really surprising. The 
autumn rains, as it happened, had that 
season been a little late, and everything 
which had been waiting impatiently for 
their coming had burst into sudden blos- 
som. It seemed as if the 20th of Novem- 
ber was quite the recognized moment for 
the opening of the floral season. 

Towards four o’clock he directed his 
steps towards Lady Mordaunt’s villa, the 
position of which & had ascertained the 
previous evening. As its mistress had 
declared, it certainly was a diminutive 
abode. It stood by itself in the midst of 
a small and excessively steep strip of gar- 
den, which was approached from the road 
through a white gate, upon the posts of 
which the name —“ Les Avants ” —ap- 
peared in black paint. A very bright 
little garden it was, that wealth of vegeta- 
tion which had already taken him by sur- 
prise, and which seemed to fling defiance 
at the almanac, being well represented 
here. There were roses, red, yellow, and 
white; creepers of varieties unknown to 
him dangled about from wall and branch, 
and as he was passing upwards a great 
fragrant mass of yellow mimosa swung 
itself with a sort of bluff hospitality right 
across his face. 

The house, or cottage, stood upon an 
artificially levelled piece of ground cut out 
of the rock, which rose behind it like a 
wall, encircled and apparently supported 
at the base by a green-latticed enclosure, 
also overclimbed by creepers. All the 
doors and windows opening upon the 
gravel, the major felt some little doubt as 
to which of these apertures was intended 
to be approached by visitors, but at last 
decided in favor of one which was already 
partially open, and to the side of which 
hung a bell-handle attached to the inside 
wall by a twisted chain. 

This handle he pulled, without, how- 
ever, producing any sound; pulled it 
again, and again waited, but still no one 
came, nothing happened. He was about 
to essay it a third time, when his attention 
was arrested bya sound of singing from 
the rock immediately above his head, fol- 
lowed by a light noise of falling sand and 


pebbles, and the footsteps of some one 


approaching. 

He looked up, and — exactly as in the 
opening scene of an opera — saw a young 
man about to descend a nearly perpendic- 
ular flight of steps hewn out of the rock, 
singing to himself as he did so. If any- 
thing, the appearance of this young man 
was rather more suggestive of the stage 
than was even the mode of his approach. 
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He was not, it is true, arrayed like a trou- 
badour or a Greek god ; his legs were not 
bare, and he neither carried a crook nor 
balanced a thyrsus; but had he done 
either of these things, he could hardly, in 
the ultra-Britannic eyes of our major, have 
looked less like an ordinary visitor, and 
more like a vision from the operatic 
boards. His head, defined against the 
deep blue of the sky behind, was covered 
with a flat cap of dull orange hue, his 
clothes were light-colored, his collar, 
which was loose, was tied with a necktie 
of the same color as his cap, and in his 
hand he carried amass of some brilliantly 
scarlet, tropical-looking flower, which, flung 
back over his shoulder, stood out in auda- 
cious splendor full against the sky. 

The young man’s face, moreover, was 
even more striking than his clothes, his 
burden, or his background. It seemed 
difficult to conceive that anything so real- 
istic of the dreams of love-lorn maidens 
was to be found in solid, every-day flesh 
and blood. Had the Apollino, or Paris as 
he was first beheld by Helen, taken it into 
their heads to appear in modern guise in 
a Mentonese garden, doubtless they would 
have presented some such appearance as 
that presented by the young man who was 
at that moment descending Lady Mor- 
daunt’s steps. 

The major — who, being no better-look- 
ing than his neighbors, had a natural dis- 
dain for exceptional masculine beauty — 
settled it in his own mind that the new- 
comer must be an Italian,— probably a 
singer, dancer, painter, or something of 
that sort, wondering as he did so what the 
deuce the impudent jackanapes meant by 
coming to call upon ladies in that free- 
and-easy fashion. 

He had plenty of time to observe the 
phenomenon, as, in spite of another indig- 
nant pull at the bell, no one came near the 
door. Upon his side the young man over- 
head seemed in no particular hurry to 
descend, but came leisurely down step by 
step, humming, and looking about him 
with a smile as he did so. Upon the last 
flight, however, he made a halt, and his 
eyes, which had hitherto been roving over 
the garden, suddenly concentrated them- 
selves upon the figure at the door. Hardly 
had he done so, before, interrupting 
himself in the middle of a bar, he ran 
down the remaining steps, and up to the 
surprised John Lawrence, his hand out- 
stretched in friendly greeting. 

“My dear major! Why, of course it 
must be you! How stupid of me not to 
think of it immediately! How are you? 





Don’t stay pulling at that ridiculous chain. 
The bell, if there ever was a bell, has 
been taken down long ago. There is an 
electric one somewhere or other, but the 
creepers have got hold of it and smoth- 
ered it. We won’t stop to look for it, 
however, but come round to the drawing- 
room window. Excuse my arms being so 
full, This is a new Nicaraguan creeper 
which has come out for the first time, that 
I am bringing in triumph to show Lady 
Elly. Isn’t it sumptuous?” 

While this explanation was going on, 
the major had time to collect his wits and 
to realize who it was that was speaking to 
him. He had done so, in fact, almost at 
the first word. The handsome man was 
not so utterly unlike the handsome bo 
that, upon a nearer view, he had any dif 
culty in recognizing Algernon Cathers. 
The greatest change —a change amount- 
ing to transformation — was the difference 
of expression. In place of that supercili- 
ous distrust which had made the boy’s 
face, with all its beauty, almost repulsive, 
the man’s face seemed to exhale good- 
humor and geniality at every pore. There 
was an air of fragility about him, which 
argued perhaps no great vital force. Even 
with this qualification, however, the first 
impulse of any unprejudiced spectator 
would have been sheer admiration, if not 
something like involuntary envy, at so 
brilliant an embodiment of youth, pros- 
perity, and masculine good looks at the 
very highest point of their respective at- 
tainment. 

Major Lawrence, as we know, could 
hardly be called an unprejudiced specta- 
tor, yet even he was taken by surprise, not 
so much by the young man’s good looks, 
as by the quite unlooked-for exhibition of 
cordiality towards himself. Feeling, as 
he did, no great kindness towards young 
Mr. Cathers, feeling that had he had the 
power of doing so, that brilliant young 
gentleman would have been sent to the 
right-about with the shortest possible de- 
lay, it was perhaps natural that he should 
have made up his mind that this unamia- 
ble sentiment would be returned by its 
recipient, as it certainly had been in more 
youthful days. Apparently, however, it 
was not so. Whatever animosity the boy 
Cathers might have cherished, the man 
Cathers had evidently forgotten all about 
it, and was prepared to be as friendly as 
an adopted son of the house was bound to 
be to one of its oldest friends. 

No one was in the sitting-room when 
they entered, so the bell was rung, and in 


‘answer to young Mr. Cathers’s enquiry, a 
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maid who appeared said that Lady Mor- 
daunt would be down in a few minutes, 
and Lady Eleanor, she believed, was in 
the garden. 

“Jn the garden, is she? Then I think, 
if you’ll excuse me, major, I’ll go out and 
look for her. To tell you the honest truth,” 
he added with a laugh, as the maid left the 
room, “I shake in my shoes whenever I 
am left alone with Lady Mordaunt, with- 
out Elly or her mother to protect me. I 
know the dear old lady privately wishes 
me at Jericho. Addio, then, for the mo- 
ment,” and before the major had time to 
answer, had he intended to do so, the 
young man had vanished through the win- 

ow. 

He had hardly disappeared, before the 
door opened and Lady Mordaunt came in. 
She glanced round the room with an air 
of surprise as she shook hands with her 
guest. “Alone?” she said. “I thought 
I heard voices as I came down the stairs.” 

“Youdid. Your Young Cathers 
was here. He has just gone through that 
window into the garden.” 

“You may finish your sentence — my 
grandson-elect, I suppose that was what 
you were going to say. There is no use 
in blinking the matter seeing that he is 
accepted, and it is therefore out of our 
hands, and no wishing or not wishing of 
ours will avail to undo it. Well, what do 
te think of him now that you dave seen 

im?” She went on settling herself as 
she spoke in a corner of the sofa, and ad- 
ministering a corrective thump to one of 
the cushions before placing it behind her 
back. 

“He appears a good deal improved — 
in — well, in appearance,” the major said 
with a gulp. 

“Improved in appearance! 
powers ! 
Improved in appearance! Why, he was 
always about a hundred times too good- 
looking ! ” 

‘“‘He used to look so sullen, I mean. 
Now he looks beaming, satisfied, a perfect 
picture, in short, of amiability.” 

“Humph! Odd that he should be sat- 
isfied, isn’t it?’”— Lady Mordaunt gave 
another corrective thump to her sofa- 
cushion. ‘ What do most people require, 
I should like to know, to satisfy them? If 
to be rich enough to gratify every idiotic 
fancy you take into your head; if to be 
twenty years of age, and as vain and hand- 
some as a peacock ; if to be going to be 
married to a girl who is about a hundred 
thousand times too good for you, —if all 
that doesn’t make a man satisfied, all I 





Merciful 


Is ¢hat all you can find to say ? 
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can say is Why, Elly, my dear, I 
didn’t know you were in the house. Zelie 


said you had gone into the garden.” 

joke Lawrence sprang up from his chair 
with a feeling of keen excitement as the 
young girl entered. She was very tall, 
taller even than she had promised to be, 
but his first impression was that she had 
not quite kept to her youthful promise of 
beauty. He was not disappointed exactly, 
still he made a mental note of the fact. 
Her face, it is true, had wonderfully little 
changed, so little, that there would have 
been no question about recognizing her 
wherever and whenever they might have 
met. Her grey eyes had their old widely 
opened look of enquiry, their old straight- 
forward cordial expression ; and her hair, 
in defiance of fashion, was brushed up as 
of yore from her forehead, and gathered 
into a loose knot at the back. In other 
respects she was certainly changed. Her 
expression was less confident, more re- 
served, and her mouth had quite lost those 
little mutinous, mirth-provoking curves, 
which had been so characteristic of the 
child Elly. So completely had this formed 
part of his mental vision of her, that the 
absence of it seemed to her old friend to 
leave a vague sense of want and incom- 
pleteness. Her figure was still rather 
angular, and, tall as she was, she looked 
as if she might yet be growing. She 
would not probably have been pronounced 
at first sight, or i a casual observer, a 
particularly pretty girl, yet there was a 
certain maidenly stateliness about her, 
which, combined with an air of great 
alertness, gave character and individuality 
to her looks and even a certain dignity to 
her shyness. Elly the child had been to- 
tally free from shyness; but Elly the 
maiden, as the major at once perceived 
with surprise, was certainly shy, and this 
shyness lent a restraint, and, as he after- 
wards found, an occasional touch of awk- 
wardness to her manner. It did not, 
however, prevent her from coming for- 
ward now with all her old cordiality to 
greet him. 

“Tam so glad you have come, so very, 
very glad,” she said, and her truth-telling 
eyes echoed the sentiment to the utter- 
most. 

“And I am very glad to find myself 
here, and to see you again,” he replied; 
and then there was a pause as they mu- 
tually looked at each other. 

“You have not altered, Lady Elly,” he 
said consideringly. 

“ Not altered? ” she echoed with a sort 
of dismay. ‘“ Not altered?” 
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* Notmuch. You have grown a woman, 
of course ; but your face is just the same.” 

“So I tell her,” her grandmother joined 
in from the sofa. “Why she should ob- 
ject so particularly to the information I 
cannot imagine! ” 

“ Because — only because —I thought 
I had altered,” the girl said, turning away 
a little, as if embarrassed. There was 
another momentary pause, which was 
broken by Lady Mordaunt. 

“ That young man of yours is out there 
looking for you,” she said dryly. “It 
seems Zelie had told him you were in the 
garden.” 

“Did she? Then if she said so per- 
haps I had better go,” her granddaugh- 
ter answered, without, however, immedi- 
ately proceeding to do so. 

“T can’t of course engage that he is 
there still. The garden is not of colossal 
dimensions, and he can hardly have been 
all this time discovering that you were 
not in it. Possibly he may have gone 
again, finding that ——” 

“No he has not; he is here,” said a 
voice at the window, and young Mr. Ca- 
thers entered, taking off his orange cap 
with a graceful sweep as he did so. 
“Good-morning, Lady Mordaunt; I hope 
ee are rested after your journey? I found 
Major Lawrence pulling at that brazen im. 
postor outside the door, so took the liberty 
of bringing him in through the window. 
Then led by a false report of Zelie’s, I 
went out, and was wandering disconso- 
lately along the edge of your territory, 
when I was pounced upon by that porten- 
tous old bore, Marjoribanks, who dis- 
coursed to me for a quarter of an hour 
about some universal Rivieran petition he 
insists upon presenting to the French 
government, placing before them the hein- 
ousness of their conduct in not forthwith 
abolishing Monte Carlo, etcetera. He 
wants, it seems, everybody’s signature, 
and especially yours, and called upon me 
to get it for him. I modestly suggested 
that he would do better to appeal to you 
himself, but he seemed to think he could 
accomplish some end by continuing to 
maunder on upon the subject to me. I 
was despairing of escaping, when by good 
luck some one else came along the road, 
and my old man of the sea rushed madly 
away in pursuit, and I escaped. Come 
and see something I have left outside in 
the verandah for you,” he added, in a 
quick aside to Elly, who was nearest to 
him. “Don’t you want to see what it 
is?” he added beseechingly. “ Please 
say you do!” 





She colored a little, but moved without 
hesitation towards the window, and they 
went out together. 

“T’ve made up my mind about one 
thing,” Lady Mordaunt said ina tone of 
intense irritation as the two figures disap- 
peared round the corner. “So I may as 
well tell it you at once.” 

“ And that is ?” the major said enquir- 
ingly. 

“Simply that she is in love with him; 
but excessively in love with him. There 
can be no question about it. None!” 

“What makes you think that? You 
didn’t seem to think soin Paris,” he asked 
quickly. 

“ Everything! nothing! The things she 
says, the things she doesn’t say. The 
way she looks, the way she doesn’t look. 
I hadn’t seen them together, remember, for 
nearly a year. No, there’s no use in our 
disguising the truth from ourselves. It 
will not only be an eminently successful 
marriage from a worldly point of view, but 
it will be a love-match'/” and Lady Mor- 
daunt dropped her two hands and opened 
their palms widely, with the air of one 
who announces some utterly crushing 
disaster. 

John Lawrence made no answer, but 
the gloom of his face more than reflected 
hers. “I suppose if it is to be, one ought 
to rejoice that it is so,” he said at last 
gloomily. 

“You may rejoice as much as you 
choose! I entirely decline to do anything 
of the sort. If it were not her cwn doing 
I could face it better. Something might 
happen. There would always be a hope 
that it might be broken off. As it is, noth- 
ing short of an earthquake or a providen- 
tial pestilence, that I can see, will avail to 
rid us of him!” 

“He seems to be very — well — very 
amiably intentioned,” the major said hero- 
ically. 

- Amiably intentioned! He is abomi- 
nably amiably intentioned! He is amiabil- 
ity itself in a coat and a pair of trousers ! 
He was here for an hour last night, and 
made himself quite detestably agreeable. 
He possesses all the social attributes ; he 
is an Antinous, and an Admirable Crich- 
ton rolled in one. I assure you his con- 
versation was perfectly dazzling; it had 
all the sparkle and brilliancy of a Palais 
Royal ornament. Oh, he is a delightful 
young man!” and Lady Mordaunt took 
up her sofa-cushion again by the two cor- 
ners, and shook it to and fro vindictively. 

Half an hour later the major was return- 
ing through the garden on his way to the 
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hotel. He looked about for the two young 
people, but failed to see anything of them. 
A little further on, however, he was pass- 
ing under a wall, beyond which extended 
a piece of waste ground, as yet unbuilt 
over, and studded at close intervals with 
large olive-trees. Under the vaporous 
shadow of one of these he caught sight of 
the two he was in search of. She seated 
upon a low wall, he upon a large loose 
rock at her feet. The young man’s face 
was upturned and laughing, his white teeth 
gleamed brilliantly as he talked; evidently 
some excellent jest was the subject of his 
discourse. The other face did not appear 
to be entirely responsive to this humorous 
appeal. It was sober to seriousness, the 
dark grey eyes looking downwards with an 
expression almost of disapproval. Sud- 
denly, however, the disapproval, if disap- 
proval it were, seemed to lift, melt, and 
vanish away. More and more the face 
softened; an expression half-reluctant, 
half-admiring, wholly tender and loving, 
irradiating it like a ray of sunlight. The 
major turned away with a sense of unen- 
durable disgust and kicked a large pebble 
which happened to be lying near his foot 
into the sea. There was no question 
about it, he said to himself savagely. 
Lady Mordaunt was perfectly right. It 
vas be a love-match. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


THE following paper was in great part 
composed when I came across some sen- 
tences on Hazlitt, written indeed before 
I was born, but practically unpublished 
until the other day. In a review of the 
late Mr. Horne’s “ New Spirit of the Age,” 
contributed to the Morning Chronicle 
forty-two ago ago, and but recently in- 
cluded in his collected works, Thackeray 
writes thus of the author of the book 
whose title Horne had rather rashly bor- 
rowed : — 


The author of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Age ’’ was 
one of the keenest and brightest critics that 
ever lived. With partialities and prejudices 
innumerable, he had a wit so keen, a sensi- 
bility so exquisite, an appreciation of humor, 
or pathos, or even of the greatest art, so lively, 
quick, and cultivated, that it was always good 
to know what were the impressions made by 
books or men or pictures on such a mind; and 
that, as there were not probably a dozen men 
in England with powers so varied, all the rest 
of the world might be rejoiced to listen to the 
opinions of this accomplished critic. He was 
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of so different a caste to the people who gave 
authority in his day—the pompous big-wigs 
and schoolmen, who never could pardon him 
his familiarity of manner so unlike their own 
— his popular—too popular — habits and 
sympathies so much beneath their dignity; 
his loose, disorderly education gathered round 
those bookstalls or picture-galleries where he 
labored a penniless student, in lonely journeys 
over Europe tramped on foot (and not made, 
after the fashion of the regular critics of the 
day, by the side of a young nobleman ina 
postchaise), in every school of knowledge from 
St. Peter’s at Rome to St. Giles’s in London. 
In all his modes of life and thought he was so 
different from the established authorities with 
their degrees and white neckcloths, that they 
hooted the man down with all the power of 
their lungs, and disdained to hear truth that 
came from such a ragged philosopher. 
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Some exceptions, no doubt, must be 
taken to this enthusiastic, and in the main 
just, verdict. Hazlitt himself denied him- 
self wit, yet if this was mock humility, I 
am inclined to think that he spoke truth 
unwittingly. His appreciation of humor 
was fitful and anything but impartial, and, 
biographically speaking, the hardships of 
his apprenticeship are very considerably 
exaggerated. It was not, for instance, in 
a penniless or pedestrian manner that he 
visited St. Peter’s at Rome; but journey- 
ing comfortably with surroundings of 
wine, vetturinz, and partridges, which his 
second wife’s income paid for. But this 
does not matter much, and, on the whole, 
the estimate is as just as it is generous. 
Perhaps something of its inspiration yor | 
be set down to fellow-feeling both in pol- 
itics and in the unsuccessful cultivation of 
the arts of design. But as high an esti- 
mate of Hazlitt is quite compatible with 
the strongest political dissent from his 
opinions, and with a total freedom from 
the charge of wearing the willow for paint- 
ing. 

There is indeed no doubt that Hazlitt is 
one of the most absolutely unequal writers 
in English, if not in any, literature, Wil- 
son being perhaps his only compeer. The 
term absolute is used with intention and 
precision. There may be others who in 
different parts of their work are more 
unequal than he is; but with him the in- 
equality is pervading, and shows itself in 
his finest passages, in those where he is 
most at home, as much as in his hastiest 
and most uncongenial taskwork. It could 
not, indeed, be otherwise, because the in- 
equality itself is due less to an intellectual 
than to a moral defect. The clear sun- 
shine of Hazlitt’s admirably acute intellect 
is always there; but it is constantly ob- 
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scured by driving clouds of furious preju- 
dice. Evenas the clouds pass, the light 
may still be seen on distant and scattered 
parts of the landscape ; but wherever their 
influence extends there is nothing but 
thick darkness, gusty wind, and drenching 
rain. And the two phenomena, the abid- 
ing intellectual light and the fits and 
squalls of moral darkness, appear to be 
totally independent of each other, or of 
any single will or cause of any kind. It 
would be perfectly easy, and may perhaps 
be in place later, to give a brief collection 
of some of the most absurd and outrageous 
sayings that any writer not a mere fool can 
be charged with; of sentences not repre- 
senting quips and cranks of humor, or judg- 
ments temporary and one-sided, though 
having a certain relative validity, but con- 
taining blunders and calumnies so gross 
and palpable that the man who set them 
down might seem to have forfeited all 
claim to the reputation either of an intelli- 
gent oraresponsible being. And yet side 
by side with these are other passages (and 
fortunately a much greater number) which 
justify, and more than justify, Hazlitt’s 
claims to be, as Thackeray says, “ one of 
the keenest and brightest writers that 
ever lived;’ as Lamb had said earlier, 
“one of the wisest and finest spirits 
breathing.” 

The only exception to be taken to the 
well-known panegyric of Elia is, that it 
bestows this eulogy on Hazlitt “in his nat- 
ural and healthy state.” Unluckily, it 
would seem, by a concurrence of all testi- 
mony, even the most partial, that the un- 
healthy state was quite as natural as the 
healthy one. Lamb himself plaintively 
wishes that “he would not quarrel with 
the world at the rate he does;” and De 
Quincey, in his short, but very interesting, 
biographical notice of Hazlitt (a notice en- 
tirely free from the malignity with which 
De Quincey has been sometimes charged), 
declares with quite as much truth as point, 
that Hazlitt’s guiding principle was, 
“Whatever is, is wrong.” He was the 
very ideal of a literary Ishmael; and after 
the fullest admission of the almost incred- 
ible virulence and unfairness of his foes, 
it has to be admitted, likewise, that he 
was quite as ready to quarrel with his 
friends. He succeeded at least once in 
forcing a quarrel even upon Lamb. His 
relations with Leigh Hunt (who, whatever 
his faults were, was not unamiable) were 
constantly strained, and at least once ac- 
tually broken by his infernal temper. Nor 
were his relations with women more fortu- 
nate or more creditable than those with 
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men. That the fault was entirely on his 
side in the rupture with his first wife is, 
no doubt, not the case; for Mrs. Hazlitt’s, 
or Miss Stoddart’s, own friends admit 
that she was of a peculiar and rather try- 
ing disposition. It is indeed evident that 
she was the sort of person (most trying of 
all others to a man of Hazlitt’s tempera- 
ment) who would put her head back as he 
was kissing her to ask if he would like 
another cup of tea, or interrupt a declara- 
tion to suggest shutting the window. As 
for the famous and almost legendary epi- 
sode of Sarah Walker, the lodging-house 
keeper’s daughter, and the “ Liber Amo- 
ris,” the obvious and irresistible attack of 
something like erotic madness which it 
implies absolves Hazlitt partly — but only 
partly; for there is a kind of shabbiness 
about the affair which shuts it out from all 
reasonable claim to be regarded as a new 
act of the endless drama of “ All for Love, 
or The World Well Lost!” Of his sec- 
ond marriage, the only persons who might 
be expected to give us some information 
either can or will say next to nothing. 
But when a man with such antecedents 
marries a woman of whom no one has any- 


thing bad to say, lives with her for a year, 


chiefly on her money, and is then quitted 
by her with the information that she will 
have nothing more to do with him, it is 
not, I think, uncharitable to conjecture 
that most of the fault is his. 

It is not, however, only of Hazlitt’s 
rather imperfectly known life, or of his 
pretty generally acknowledged character, 
that I wish to speak here. His strange 
mixture of manly common sense and 
childish prejudice, the dislike of foreigners 
which accompanied his Liberalism and 
his Bonapartism, and other traits, are very 
much more English than Irish. But Irish, 
at least on the father’s side, his family, 
was, and had been for generations. He 
was himself the son of a Unitarian min- 
ister, was born at Maidstone in 1778, ac- 
companied his parents as a very little 
boy to America, but passed the greater 
part of his youth at Wem in Shropshire, 
where the interview with Coleridge, which 
decided his fate, took place. Yet for some 
time after that he was mainly occupied with 
studies, not of literature, but of art. He 
had been intended for his father’s profes- 
sion, but had early taken a disgust to it. 
At such schools as he had been able to 
frequent he had gained the character of a 
boy rather insusceptible of ordinary teach- 
ing ; and his letters (they are rare through- 
out his life) show him to us as something 
very like a juvenile prig. According to 
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his own account, he “thought for at least 
eight years” without being able to pen a 
line, or at least a page; and the worst 
accusation that can be brought against him 
(it is an accusation which his Tory foes 
never dreamt of bringing, and which is 
based on his own and his grandson’s con- 
fessions) is, that when he began to write 
he left off reading. Those ot us who (for 
their sins or for their good) are con- 
demned to a life of writing for the press 
know that such an abstinence as this is 
almost fatal. Perhaps no man ever did 
good work in periodical writing unless he 
had previously had a more or less pro- 
longed period of reading with no view to 
writing. Certainly no one ever did other 
than very faulty work if, not having such 
a store to draw on, when he began writing 
he left off reading. 

The first really important event in Haz- 
litt’s life, except the visit from Coleridge 
in 1798, was his own visit to Paris after 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802—a visit 
authorized and defrayed by certain com- 
missions to copy pictures at the Louvre, 
which was then, in consequence of French 
conquests, the picture-gallery of Europe. 
The chief of these commissioners was a 
Mr. Railton, a person of some fortune at 
Liverpool, and, unless John Hazlitt, the 
critic’s brother, was a man of genius, the 
father of a daughter who had one of the 
most beautiful faces of modern times. 
Miss Railton was one of Hazlitt’s many 
loves ; it was, perhaps, fortunate for her 
that the course of the love did not run 
smooth. Almost immediately on his re- 
turn he made acquaintance with the 
Lambs, and, as Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, his 
grandson and biographer thinks, with 
Miss Stoddart, his future wife. Miss 
Stoddart, there is no doubt, was an elderly 
coquette, though perfectly “proper.” Be- 
sides the “ William ” of her early corre- 
spondence with Mary Lamb, we hear of 
three or four other lovers of hers between 
1803 and 1808, when she married Hazlitt. 
It so happens that one, and only one, let- 
ter of his to her has been preserved. His 
biographer seems to think it in another 
sense “ unique; ” but itis, in effect, a very 
typical letter from a literary lover of a 
rather passionate temperament. The two 
were married, in defiance of superstition, 
on Sunday, the first of May ; and certainly 
the superstition had not the worst of it. 

At first, however, no evil results seemed 
likely. Miss Stoddart had a certain prop- 
erty settled on her at Winterslow, on the 
south-eastern border of Salisbury Plain, 
and for nearly four years the couple seem 
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to have dwelt there, once, at least, enter- 
taining the Lambs, and producing chil- 
dren, of whom only one lived. It was not 
till 1812 that they removed to London, and 
that Hazlitt engaged in writing for the 
newspapers. From this time till the end 
of his life, some eighteen years, he was 
never at a loss for employment—a suc- 
cession of daily and weekly papers, with 
occasional employment on the Edinburgh 
Review, providing him, it would seem, 
with sufficiently abundant opportunities 
forcopy. The London, the New Monthly 
(where Campbell’s dislike did him no 
harm), and other magazines also employed 
him. Fora time he seems to have joined 
“the gallery ” and written ordinary press- 
work. During this time, which was very 
short, and this time only, his friends ad- 
mit a certain indulgence in drinking, which 
he gave up completely, but which was 
used against him with as much pitiless- 
ness as indecency in Blackwood, though 
heaven only knows how the most Tory 
soul living could see fitness of things in 
the accusation of gin-drinking brought 
against Hazlitt by the whiskey-drinkers of 
the “ Noctes.” For the greater part of his 
literary life he seems to have been almost 
a teetotaller, indulging only in the very 
strongest of tea. He soon gave up mis- 
cellaneous press-work, as far as politics 
went; but his passion for the theatre re- 
tained him as a theatrical critic almost to 
the end of his life. He gradually drifted 
into the business really best suited to him, 
that of essay-writing, and occasionally lec- 
turing on literary and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. During the greatest part of his 
early London life he was resident in a 
famous house, now destroyed, in York 
Street, Westminster, next door to Ben- 
tham and reputed to have once been ten- 
anted by Milton; and he was a constant 
attendant on Lamb’s Wednesday even- 
ings. The details of his life, it has been 
said, are not much known. The chief of 
them, besides the breaking out of his life- 
long war with Blackwood and the Quar- 
terly, was, perhaps, his unlucky participa- 
tion in the duel which proved fatal to 
Scott, the editor of the London. It is 
impossible to imagine a more deplorable 
muddle than this affair. Scott, after re- 
fusing the challenge of Lockhart, with 
whom he had, according to the customs of 
those days, a sufficient ground of quarrel, 
accepted that of Christie, Lockhart’s sec- 
ond, with whom he had no quarrel at all. 
Moreover, when his sagen had delib- 
erately spared him in the first fire, he 
insisted (it is said owing to the stupid 
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conduct of his own seconds) on another, 
and was mortally wounded. Hazlitt, who 
was more than indirectly concerned in the 
affair, had a professed objection to duel- 
ling, which would have been more credita- 
ble to him if he had not been avowedly 
of a timid temper. But, most unfortu- 
nately, he was said, and believed, to have 
spurred Scott on to the acceptance of the 
challenge, nor do his own champions deny 
it. The scandal is long bygone, but it is 
unluckily a fair sample of the ugly stories 
which cluster round Hazlitt’s name, and 
which have hitherto prevented that justice 
being done to him which his abilities de- 
serve and demand. 

This wretched affair occurred in Feb- 
ruary, 1821, and shortly afterwards the 
crowning complication of Hazlitt’s own 
life, the business of the “ Liber Amoris ” 
and the divorce with his first wife, took 
place. The first could only be properly 
described by an abundance of extracts for 
which there is here no room. Of the sec- 
ond, which, it must be remembered, went 
on simultaneously with the first, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the circumstances are 
nearly incredible. It was conducted un- 
der the Scotch law with a blessed indiffer- 
ence to collusion; the direct means taken 
to effect it were, if report may be trusted, 
scandalous ; and the parties met during 
the whole time, and placidly wrangled 
over money matters, with a callousness 
which is ineffably disgusting. I have 
hinted, in reference to Sarah Walker, that 
the tyranny of “Love unconquered in 
battle” may be taken by a very charita- 
ble person to be a sufficient excuse. In 
this other affair there is no such pallia- 
tion; unless the very charitable person 
should hold that a wife, who could so for- 

et her own dignity, justified any forget- 
ulness on the part of her husband ; and 
that a husband, who could haggle and 
chaffer about the terms on which he should 
be disgracefully separated from his wife, 
justified any forgetfulness of dignity on 
the wife’s part. 

Little has to be said about the rest of 
Hazlitt’s life. Miss Sarah Walker would 
have nothing to say to him; and it has 
been already mentioned that the lady 
whom he afterwards married, a Mrs. 
Bridgewater, had enough of him after a 
year’s experience. He did not outlive this 
ast shock more than five years; and un- 
fortunately his death was preceded by a 
complete financial breakdown, though he 
was more industrious during these later 
iy than at any other time, and though 

e had abundance of well-paid work. The 
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failure of the publishers, who were to 
have paid him five hundred pounds for 
his magnum opus, the one-sided and al- 
most valueless “ Life of Napoleon,” had 
something to do with this, and the dishon- 
esty of an agent is said to have had more, 
but details are not forthcoming. He died 
on the eighteenth of September, 1830, say- 
ing, “ Well, I have had a happy life ;” 
and despite his son’s assertion that, like 
Goldsmith, he had something on his mind, 
I believe this to have been not ironical 
but quite sincere. He was only fifty-two, 
so that the infirmities of age had not be- 
gun to press on him. Although, except 
during the brief duration of his second 
marriage, he had always lived by his wits, 
it does not appear that he was ever in any 
want, or that he had at any time to deny 
himself his favorite pleasures of wander- 
ing about and being idle when he chose. 
If he had not been completely happy in 
his life, he had lived it; if he had not seen 
the triumph of his opinions, he had been 
able always to hold tothem. He was one 
of those men, such as an extreme devotion 
to literature now and then breeds, who, 
by the intensity of their enjoyment of quite 
commonplace dekghts —a face passed in 
the street, a sunset, a quiet hour of reflec- 
tion, even a well-cooked meal — make up 
for the suffering-of not wholly common- 
place woes. I do not know whether even 
the joy of literary battle did not overweigh 
the pain of the dishonest wounds which 
he received from illiberal adversaries. I 
think that he had a happy life, and I am 
glad that he had. For he was in litera- 
ture agreat man. I am myself disposed 
to think that, for all his accesses of hope- 
lessly uncritical prejudice, he was the 
greatest critic that England has yet pro- 
duced; and there are some who think 
(though I do not agree with them) that he 
was even greater as a miscellaneous essay- 
ist than as a critic. It is certainly upon 
his essays, critical and other, that his fame 
must rest; not on the frenzied outpour- 
ings of the “ Liber Amoris,” or upon the 
one-sided and ill-planned “ Life of Napo- 
leon ;” still less on his clever-boy essay 
on the “ Principles of Human Action,” or 
on his attempts in grammar, in literary 
compilation and abridgment, and the like. 
Seven volumes of Bohn’s Standard Libra- 
ry, with another published elsewhere con- 
taining his writings on art, contain nearly 
all the documents of Hazlitt’s fame; a 
few do not seem to have been yet collect- 
ed from his “Remains” and from the 
publications in which ‘they originally ap- 
peared. 
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These books — “ The Spirit of the Age,” 
“ Table-Talk,” “The Plain Speaker,” 
* The Round Table ” (including the “ Con- 
versations with Northcote ” and “ Charac- 
teristics ”’), ‘* Lectures on the English Po- 
ets and Comic Writers,” “Elizabethan 
Literature ” and “Characters of Shake- 
speare,” ‘Sketches and Essays ” (includ- 
ing “ Winterslow ”)— represent the work, 
roughly speaking, of the last twenty years 
of Hazlitt’s life; for in the earlier and 
longer period he wrote very little, and 
indeed declares that for a long time he 
had a difficulty in writing at all. They 
are all singularly homogeneous in general 
character, the lectures written as lectures 
differing very little from the essays writ- 
ten as essays, and even the frantic dia- 
tribes of the ‘Letter to Gifford” bearing 
a strong family likeness to the good-hu- 
mored reporting of the “On Going to a 
Fight,” or the singularly picturesque and 
pathetic egotism of the “ Farewell to Es- 
say-writing.” This family resemblance 
is the more curious because, independently 
of the diversity of subject, Hazlitt can 
hardly be said to possess a style or, at 
least, a manner — indeed, he somewhere 
or other distinctly disclaims the posses- 
sion. Yet, irregular as he isin his fash- 
ion of writing, no less than in the merit 
of it, the germs of some of the most fa- 
mous styles of this century may be dis- 
covered in his casual and haphazard work. 
Everybody knows Jeffrey’s question to 
Macaulay, “ Where the devil did you get 
that style?” If any one will read Hazlitt 
(who, be it remembered, was a contributor 
to the Edinburgh) carefully, he will see 
where Macaulay got that style, or at least 
the beginning of it, much as he improved 
on it afterwards. Nor is there any doubt 
that, in a very different way, Hazlitt served 
as a model to Thackeray, to Dickens, and 
to many not merely of the most popular 
but of the greatest writers of the middle 
of the century. Indeed, in “ The Spirit of 
the Age” there are distinct anticipations 
of Carlyle. He had the not uncommon 
fate of producing work which, little noted 
by the public, struck those of his juniors 
who had any literary faculty very strongly. 
If he had been just bya little a greater 
man than he was, he would, no doubt, 
have elaborated an individual manner, and 
not contented himself with the hints and 
germs of manners. As it was, he had 
more of seed than of fruit. And the se- 
cret of this is, undoubtedly, to be found 
in the obstinate individuality of thought 
which characterized him all through. Haz- 
litt may sometimes have adopted an opin- 
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ion precisely because other people did not 
hold it, but he never adopted on opinion 
because other people did hold it. And 
all his opinions, even those which seem to 
have been adopted simply to quarrel with 
the world, were genuine opinions. He 
has himself drawn a striking contrast in 
this point between himself and Lamb in 
one of the very best of all his essays, the 
beautiful “Farewell to Essay-writing ” 
reprinted in “ Winterslow.” The contrast 
is a remarkable one, and most men, prob- 
ably, who take great interest in literature 
or politics, or indeed in any subject 
admitting of principles, will be able to fur- 
nish similar contrasts from their own ex- 
perience. 


In matters of taste and feeling, one proof 
that my conclusions have not been quite shal- 
low and hasty is the circumstance of their 
having been lasting. I have the same favorite 
books, pictures, passages that I ever had; I 
may therefore presume that they will last me 
my life—nay, I may indulge a hope that my 
thoughts will survive me. This continuity of 
impression is the only thing on which I pride 
myself. Even Lamb, whose relish of certain 
things is as keen and earnest as possible, takes 
a surfeit of admiration, and I should be afraid 
to ask about his select authors or particular 
friends after a lapse of ten years. As for my- 
self, any one knows where to have me. What 
I have once made up my mind to, I abide by 
to the end of the chapter. 


This is quite true if we add a proviso 
to it—a proviso, to be sure, of no small 
importance. Hazlitt is always the same 
when he is not different, when his political 
or personal ails and angers do not obscure 
his critical judgment. His uniformity of 
principle extends only to the two subjects 
of literature and of art; unless a third 
may be added, to wit, the various good 
things of this life, as they are commonly 
called. He was not so great a metaphy- 
sician as he thought himself. He “shows 
to the utmost of his knowledge, and that 
not deep;” a want of depth not surprising 
when we find him confessing that he had 
to go to Taylor, the Platonist, to tell him 
something of Platonic ideas. It may be 
more than suspected that he had read 
little but the French and English philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century; a very 
interesting class of persons, but, except 
Condillac, Hume, and Berkeley, scarcely 
metaphysicians, As for his politics, Haz- 
litt-seems to me to have had no clear 
political creed atall. He hated something 
called “the hag legitimacy,” but for the 
hag despotism, in the person of Bonaparte, 
he had nothing but love. How any one 
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possessed of brains could combine liberty 
and the first Napoleon in one common 
worship is, I confess, a mystery too great 
for me; and I fear that any one who could 
call “Jupiter Scapin” “the greatest man 
who ever lived,” must be entirely blind to 
such constituents of greatness as justice, 
mercy, chivalry, and all that makes a gen- 
tleman. Indeed, I fear that “gentleman ” 
is exactly what cannot be predicated of 
Hazlitt. No gentleman could have pub- 
lished the “ Liber Amoris,” not at all be- 
cause of its so-called voluptuousness, but 
because of its shameless “ kissing and tell- 
ing.” But the most curious example of 
Hazlitt’s weaknesses is the language he 
uses in regard to those men with whom 
he had both political and literary differ- 
ences. That he had provocation in some 
cases (he had absolutely none from Sir 
Walter Scott) is perfectly true. But what 
provocation will excuse such things as the 
following, all taken from one book, “ The 
Spirit of the Age”? He speaks of Scott’s 
“zeal to restore the spirit of loyalty, of 
passive obedience, and of non-resistance, 
as an acknowledgment for his having 
been created a baronet by a prince of 
the house of Brunswick.” Alas! for dates 
and circumstances, for times and seasons, 
when they stand in the way of a fling of 
Hazlitt’s. In the character of Scott him- 
self an entire page and a half is devoted 
to an elaborate peroration in one huge 
sentence, denouncing him in such terms 
as “pettifogging,” “littleness,” “ pique,” 
“secret and envenomed blows,” “slime 
of rankling malice and mercenary scorn,” 
“trammels of servility,” “lies,” “gar- 
bage,” etc., etc. The Duke of Welling- 
ton he always speaks of as a brainless 
noodle, forgetting apparently that the de- 
scription does not exactly make his idol’s 
defeat more creditable to the vanquished. 
As for the character of Gifford, and the 
earlier “ Letter to Gifford,” I should have 
to print them entire to show the state of 
Hazlitt’s mind in regard to this notorious, 
and certainly not very amiable, person. 
His own words, “the dotage of age 
and the fury of a woman,” form the best 
short description of both. He screams, 
he foams at the mouth, he gnashes and 
tears and kicks, rather than fights. Nor 
is it only on living authors and living per- 
sons (as some of his unfavorable critics 
have said) that he exercises his spleen. 
His remarks on Burke (Round Table, p. 
150) suggest temporary insanity. Sir 
Philip Sidney (as Lamb, a perfectly im- 
partial person who had no politics at all, 
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pointed out) was a kind of representative 
of the courtly monarchist school in litera- 
ture. Sodown must Sir Philip go; and 
not only the “ Arcadia,” that “ vain and 
amatorious poem” which Milton con- 
demned, but the sonnets which one would 
have thought such a lover of poetry as 
Hazlitt must have spared, go down also 
before his remorseless bludgeon. 

But there is no need to say any more 
of these faults of his, and there is no need 
to say much of another and more purely 
literary fault with which he has been 
charged —the fault of excessive quota- 
tion. In him the error lies rather in the 
constant repetition of the same than ina 
too great multitude of different borrow- 
ings. Almost priding himself on limited 
study, and (as he tells us) very rarely read- 
ing his own work after it was printed, he 
has certainly abused his right of press 
most damnably in some cases: “dry as a 
remainder biscuit,” and of “no mark or 
likelihood,” occur to me as the most con- 
stantly recurrent tags, but there are many 
others. 

These various drawbacks, however, only 
set off the merits which almost every lover 
of literature must perceive in him. In 
most writers, in all save the very greatest, 
we look for one or two, or for a few spe- 
cial faculties and capacities, and we know 
perfectly well that other (generally many 
other) capacities and faculties will not be 
found in them at all. We do not dream 
of finding rollicking mirth in Milton, or 
gorgeous embroidery of style in Swift, or 
unadorned simplicity in Browne. But in 
Hazlitt you may find something of almost 
everything, except the finer kinds of wit 
and humor; to which last, however, he 
makes a certain side approach by dint of 
his appreciation of the irony of nature and 
fate. Almost every other grace of mat- 
ter and form that can be found in prose 
may be found at times in his. He is gener- 
ally thought of as, and for the most part is, 
a rather plain and straightforward writer, 
with few tricks and flounces of phrase and 
style. Yet most of the fine writing of 
these latter days is but as crumpled tarla- 
tan to brocaded satin beside the passage 
on Coleridge in the “ English Poets,” or 
the description of Winterslow and its 
neighborhood in the “ Farewell to Essay- 
writing,” or “On a Landscape of Nico- 
las Poussin,” in the “ Table-Talk.” Read 
these pieces and nothing else, and an ex- 
cusable impression might be given that 
the writer was nothing if not florid. But 
turn over a dozen pages, and the most ad- 
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yet few men are more original. No man 
is his superior in lively, gossiping descrip- 
tion, yet he could within his limits reason 
closely and expound admirably. Itis in- 
deed almost always necessary when he 
condemns anything to inquire very care- 
fully as to the reason of the condemnation. 
But nothing that he likes is (except Na- 
poleon) ever bad; everything that he 
praises will repay the right man who, at 
the right time, examines it to see for what 
Hazlitt likes it. I have, for my part, no 
doubt that Miss Sarah Walker was a very 
engaging young woman ; but (though the 
witness is the same) I have the gravest 
doubts as to Haziltt’s charges against her. 

We shall find this same curious differ- 
ence everywhere in Hazlitt. He has been 
talking, for instance, with keen relish of 
the “ Conversation of Authors” (it is he, 
be it remembered, who has handed down 
to us the immortal debate at one of Lamb’s 
Wednesdays on “ People one would Like 
to have Seen”), and saying excellent 
things about it. Then he changes the 
key, and tells us that the conversation 
of “‘gentlemen and men of fashion” will 
not do. Perhaps not; but the wicked 
critic stops and asks himself whether 
Hazlitt had known much of the conversa- 
tion of “gentlemen and men of fashion.” 
We can find no record of any such expe- 
riences of his. In his youth he had no 
opportunity; in his middle age he was 
notoriously recalcitrant to all the usages 
of society, would not dress, and scarcely 
ever dined out except with a few cronies. 
This does not seem to be the best qual- 
ification for a pronouncement on the 
question. Yet this same essay is full of 
admirable things, the most admirable be- 
ing, perhaps, the description of the man 
who “had you at an advantage by never 
understanding you.” I find, indeed, in 
looking through my copies of his books, 
re-read for the purpose of this paper, an 
innumerable and bewildering multitude of 
essays, of passages and short phrases, 
marked for reference. In the seven vol- 
umes above referred to (to which, as has 
been said, not a little has to be added) 
there must be hundreds of separate arti- 
cles and conversations; not counting as 
separate the short maxims and thoughts 
of the “Characteristics,” and one or two 
other similar collections, in which, indeed, 
several passages are duplicated from the 
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as (according to the Yankee) was the con- 
versation of Edgar Poe; and the multitude 
and diversity of their subjects fit them 
better for occasional than for continuous 
reading. Perhaps, if any single volume 
deserves to be recommended toa beginner 
in Hazlitt it had better be “The Plain 
Speaker,” where there is the greatest range 
of subject, and where the author is seen 
in an almost complete repertory of his 
numerous parts. But there is not much 
to choose between it and “ The Round 
Table” (where, however, the papers are 
shorter as a rule), “ Table-Talk,”” and the 
volume called, though not by the author, 
“ Sketches and Essays.” I myself care 
considerably less for the “ Conversations 
with Northcote,” the personal element in 
which has often attracted readers ; and the 
attempts referred to above as “* Character- 
istics,” avowedly in the manner of La 
Rochefoucauld, are sometimes merely ex- 
tracts from the essays, and rarely have 
the self-containedness, the exact and chis- 
elled proportion, which distinguishes the 
true “thought ” as La Rochefoucauld and 
some other Frenchmen, and as Hobbes 
perhaps alone of Englishmen, wrote it. 
But to criticise these numerous papers is 
like sifting a cluster of motes, and the 
mere enumeration of their titles would fill 
up more than half the room which I have 
to spare. They must be criticised or 
characterized in’ two groups only, the 
strictly critical and the miscellaneous, the 
latter excluding politics; and as for art, I 
do not pretend to be more than a connois- 
seur according to Blake’s definition, that 
is to say, one who refuses to let himself 
be connoisseured out of his senses. I 
shall only, in reference to this last subject 
observe that the singularly germinal char- 
acter of Hazlitt’s work is noticeable here 
also; for no one who reads the essay on 
Nicolas Poussin will fail to add Mr. Rus- 
kin to Hazlitt’s fair herd of literary chil- 
dren. 

His criticism is scattered through all 
the volumes of general essays; but is 
found by itself in the series of lectures, or 
essays (they are rather the latter than the 
former), on the characters of Shakespeare, 
on Elizabethan literature, on the English 
poets, and on the English comic writers. 
I cannot myself help thinking that in 
these four Hazlitt is at his best; though 
there may be nothing so attractive to the 
general, and few such brilliant passages 
as may be found in the “Farewell to 
Essay-writing,” in the paper on Poussin, 
in the “ Going to a Fight,” in the “ Going 
a Journey,” and others of the same class. 
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The reason of the preference is by no 
means a greater interest in the subject of 
one class than in the subject of another. 
It is that, from the ‘very nature of the 
case, Hazlitt’s unlucky prejudices inter- 
fere much more seldom with his literary 
work. They interfere sometimes, as in 
the case of Sidney, as in some remarks 
about Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and 
elsewhere; but these instances are rare 
indeed compared with those that occur in 
the other division. On the other hand, 
Hazlitt’s enthusiastic appreciation of what 
is good in letters, his combination of gusto 
with sound theory as to what is excellent 
in prose and verse, his felicitous method 
of expression, and the acuteness that kept 
him from that excessive and paradoxical 
admiration which both Lamb and Cole- 
ridge affected, and which has gained 
many more pupils than his own modera- 
tion, are always present. Nothing better 
has ever been written than his general 
view of the subject as an introduction to 
his lectures on Elizabethan literature ; and 
almost all the faults to be found with it 
are due merely to occasional deficiency 
of information, not to error of judgment. 
He is a little paradoxical on Jonson; but 
not many critics could furnish a happier 
contrast than his enthusiastic praise of cer- 
tain passages of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and his cool toning down of Lamb’s ex- 
travagant eulogy on Ford. He isa little 
unfair to the Caroline poets; but here 
the great disturbing influence comes in. 
If his comparison of ancient and modern 
literature is rather’ weak, that is because 
Hazlitt was anything but widely ac- 
quainted with either; and, indeed, it may 
be said in general that wherever he goes 
wrong, it is not because he judges wrongly 
on known facts, but because he either 
does not know the facts, or is prevented 
from seeing them by distractions of preju- 
dice. To go through his characters of 
Shakespeare would be impossible, and 
besides, it is a point of honor for one 
student of Shakespeare to differ with all 
others. I can only say that I know no 
critic with whom on this point I differ so 
seldom as with Hazlitt. Even better, per- 
haps, are the two sets of lectures on the 
poets and comic writers. The generaliza- 
tions are not always sound, for as must 
be constantly repeated, Hazlitt was not 
widely read in literatures other than his 
own, and his standpoint for comparison is 
therefore rather insufficient. But take 
him where his information is sufficient 
and how good he is! Of the famous four 
treatments of the dramatists of the Resto- 
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ration — Lamb’s, Hazlitt’s, Leigh Hunt’s, 
and Macaulay’s —his seems to me by far 
the best. In regard to Butler, his critical 
sense has for once triumphed over his 
political prejudice ; unless some very un- 
kind devil’s advocate should suggest that 
the supposed ingratitude of the king to 
Butler reconciled Hazlitt to him. He is 
admirable on Burns; and nothing can be 
more unjust or sillier than to pretend, as 
has been pretended, that Burns’s loose 
morality engaged Hazlitt on his side. De 
Quincey was often a very acute critic, but 
anything more uncritical than his attack 
on Hazlitt’s comparison of Burns and 
Wordsworth in relation to passion, it 
would be difficult to find. Hazlitt “could 
forgive Swift for being a Tory,” he tells 
us — which is at any rate more than some 
other people, who have a better reputation 
for impartiality than his, seem to have 
been able todo. No one has written bet- 
ter than he on Pope, who still seems to 
have the faculty of distorting some critical 
judgments. His chapter on the English 
novelists (that is to say, those of the last 
century) is perhaps the best thing ever 
written on the subject ; and is particularly 
valuable nowadays when there is a certain 
tendency to undervalue Smollett in order 
to exalt Fielding, who certainly needs no 
such illegitimate and uncritical leverage. 
I do not think that he is, on the whole, 
unjust to Campbell ; though his Gallican, 
or rather Napoleonic mania made him com- 
mit the literary crime of slighting “‘ The 
Battle of the Baltic.” But in truth in crit- 
icism of English literature (and he has 
attempted little else, except by way of 
digression) he is for the critic a om | 
never to be wearied of, always to be prof- 
ited by. His very aberrations are often 
more instructive than other men’s right- 
goings; and if he sometimes fails to de- 
tect or acknowledge a beauty, he never 
praises a defect. 

It is less easy to sum up the merits of 
the miscellaneous pieces, for the very 
obvious reason that they can hardly be 
brought under any general form or illus- 
trated by any small number of typical 
instances. Perhaps the best way of sam- 
pling this undisciplined multitude is to 
select a few papers by name, soas to show 
the variety of Hazlitt’s interests. The 
one already mentioned, “On Going to a 
Fight,” which shocked some proprieties 
even in its own day, ranks almost first; 
but the reader should take care to accom- 
pany it with the official record of that 
celebrated contest between Neate and the 
Gasman. All fights are good reading; 
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mirable examples of the grave and chaste | Footmen,” or “On the Conversation of 


manner occur. He isan inveterate quoter, 
but this particular effort of Hazlitt’s makes 
one sigh for a “ Boxiana” or “ Pugilis- 
tica” edited byhim. Next, I think, must 
be ranked “On Going a Journey,” with 
its fine appreciation of solitary travelling 
which does not exclude reminiscences of 
pleasant journeys incompany. But these 
two, with the article on Poussin and the 
“ Farewell to Essay-writing,” have been 
so often mentioned that it may seem as 
if Hazlitt’s store were otherwise poor. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The “Character of Cobbett” is the best 
thing the writer ever did of the kind, 
and the best thing that has ever been 
written on the subject. “Of the Past and 
the Future” is perhaps the height of the 
popular metaphysical style—the style 
from which, as was noted, Hazlitt perhaps 
never got free as far as philosophizing is 
concerned, but of which he is a master. 
“On the Indian Jugglers” is a capital 
example of what may be called improving 
a text; and it contains some of the most 
interesting and genial examples of Haz- 
litt’s honest delight in games such as rack- 
ets and fives, a delight which (Heaven help 
his critics) was frequently regarded at the 
time as “low.” ‘On Paradox and Com- 
monplace ” is less remarkable for its con- 
tribution to the discussion of the subject, 
than as exhibiting one of Haz!itt’s most 
curious critical megrims —his dislike of 
Shelley. I wish I could think that he had 
any better reason for this than the fact 
that Shelley was a gentleman by birth and 
his own contemporary. Most disappoint- 
ing of all, perhaps, is “On Criticism,” 
which the reader (as his prophetic soul, 
if he is a sensible reader, has probably 
warned him beforehand) soon finds to be 
little but an open or covert diatribe against 
the contemporary critics whom Hazlitt did 
not like, or who did not like Hazlitt. The 
apparently promising “ On the Knowledge 
of -Character” chiefly yields the remark 
that Hazlitt could not have admired Cesar 
if he had resembled (in face) the Duke of 
Wellington. But “My First Acquaint- 
ance with Poets ” is again a masterpiece ; 
and to me, at least, “ Merry England” is 
perfect. Hazlitt is almost the only person 
up to his own day who dared to vindicate 
the claims of nonsense, though he seems 
to have talked and written as little of it as 
most men. The chapter “On Editors ” 
is very amusing, though perhaps not en- 
tirely in the way in which Hazlitt meant 
it; but I cannot think him happy “On 
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stated. A sun-dial is a much more prom- 
ising subject than a broomstick, yet many 
essays might be written on sun-dials with- 
out there being any fear of Hazlitt’s being 
surpassed. Better still is “On Taste,” 
which, if the twenty or thirty best papers 
in Hazlitt were collected (and a most 
charming volume they would make), would 
rank among the very best. “On Reading 
New Books” contains excellent sense, 
but perhaps is, as Hazlitt not seldom is, a 
little deficient in humor; while the ab- 
sence of any necessity for humor makes 
the discussion “ Whether Belief is Volun- 
tary” an excellent one. Hazlitt is not 
wholly of the opinion of that Hebrew Jew 
who said to M. Renan, “ Ox fait ce gu’on 
veut mats on croit ce qu'on peut.” 

The shorter papers of “The Round 
Table” yield perhaps a little less freely 
in the way of specially notable examples. 
They come closer to a certain kind of 
Addisonian essay, a short lay sermon, 
without the charming divagation of the 
longer articles. To see how nearly Haz- 
litt can reach the level of a rather older 
and cleverer George Osborne, turn to the 
paper here on classical education. He is 
quite orthodox for a wonder ; perhaps be- 
cause opinion was beginning to veer a 
little to the side of useful knowledge ; but 
he is as dry as his own favorite biscuit, 
and as guiltiess of freshness. He is best 
in this volume where he notes particular 
points such as Kean’s Iago, Milton’s ver- 
sification (here, however, he does not get 
quite to the heart of the matter), “ John 
Buncle,” and “ The Excursion.” In this 
last he far outsteps the scanty confines of 
the earlier papers of “ The Round Table,” 
and allows himself that score of pages 
which seems to be with so many men 
the normal limit of a good essay. Of his 
shortest style one sample from “ Trifles 
Light as Air” is so characteristic in more 
ways than one that it must be quoted 
whole. 


I am by education and conviction inclined 
to Republicanism and Puritanism. In Amer- 
ica they have both. But I confess I feel a 
little staggered as to the practical efficacy and 
saving grace of first principles when I ask my- 
self, Can they throughout the United States 
from Boston to Baltimore, produce a single 
head like one of Titian’s Venetian Nobles, 
nurtured in all the pride of aristocracy and all 
the blindness of popery? Of all the branches 
of political economy the human face is per- 
haps the best criterion of value. 
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If I were editing Hazlitt’s works I 
should put these sentences on the title- 
page of every volume; for dogmatist as 
he thought himself, it is certain that he 
was in reality purely xsthetic, though, I 
need hardly say, not in the absurd sense, 
or no sense, which modern misuse of lan- 
guage has chosen to fix on the word. 
Therefore he is very good (where few are 
good at all) on dreams and, being a great 
observer of himself, singularly instructive 
on application to study. “ On Londoners 
and Country People” is one of his liveli- 
est efforts; and the pique at his own in- 
clusion in the Cockney school fortunately 
evaporates in some delightful reminis- 
cences, including one of the few classic 
passages on the great game of marbles. 
His remarks on the company at the South- 
ampton coffee-house, which have often 
been much praised, please me less; they 
are too much like attempts in the manner 
of the Queen Anne men, and Hazlitt is 
always best when he imitates nobody. 
“Hot and Cold” (which might have 
been more intelligibly called “ North and 
South ”’)is distinctly curious, bringing out 
again what may be called Hazlitt’s fanci- 
ful observation; and it may generally be 
said that, however alarming and however 
suggestive of commonplace, the titles, 
*On Respectable People,” “On People 
of Sense,” “On Novelty and Familiarity,” 
etc., may be, Hazlitt may almost invariably 
be trusted to produce something that is 
not commonplace, that is not labored par- 
adox, that is eminently literature. 

I know that a haphazard catalogue of 
the titles of essays (for it is little more) 
such as fills the last paragraph or two may 
not seem very succulent. But within 
moderate space there is really no other 
means of indicating the author’s extraor- 
dinary range of subject, and at the same 
time the pervading excellence of his treat- 
ment. To exemplify a difference which 
has sometimes been thought to require 
explanation, his work as regards system, 
connection with anything else, immediate 
occasion (which with him was generally 
what his friend, Mr. Skimpole, would have 
called “ pounds”), is always journalism ; in 
result, itis almost always literature. Its 
staple subjects, as far as there can be said 
to be any staple where the thread is so 
various, are very much those which the 
average newspaper-writer since his time 
has had to deal with—politics, book- 
reviewing, criticism on plays and pictures, 
social etceteras, the minor morals, the 
miscellaneous incidents of daily life. It 
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is true that Hazlitt was only for a short 
time in the straitest shafts, the most gall- 
ing traces, of periodical hack-work. His 
practice was rather that of George War- 
rington, who worked till he had filled his 
purse, and then lay idle till he had emptied 
it. He used (an indulgence agreeable in 
the mouth, but bitter in the belly) very 
frequently to receive money beforehand 
for work which was not yet done. Al- 
though anything but careful, he was never 
an extravagant man, his tastes being for 
the most part simple; and he never, even 
during his first married life, seems to have 
been burdened by an expensive household. 
Moreover, he got rid of Mrs. Hazlitt on 
very easy terms. Still he must constantly 
have had on him the sensation that he 
lived by his work, and by that only. It 
seems to be (as far as one can make it 
out) this sensation which more than any- 
thing else jades and tires what some very 
metaphorical men of letters are pleased to 
call their Pegasus. But Hazlitt, though 
he served in the shafts, shows little trace 
of the harness. He has frequent small 
carelessnesses of style, but he would prob- 
ably have had as many or more if he had 
been the easiest and gentlest of easy- 
writing gentlemen. He never seems to 
have allowed himself to be cramped in his 
choice of his subjects, and wrote for the 
editors of whom he speaks so amusingly 
with almost as much freedom of speech as 
if he had had a private press of his own, 
and had issued dainty little tractates on 
Dutch paper to be fought for by biblio- 
philes. His prejudices, his desultoriness, 
his occasional lack of correctness of fact 
(he speaks of “ Fontaine’s Translation ” of 
(Esop, and makes use of the extraordinar 

phrase, ‘‘ The whole Council of Trent wit 

Father Paul at their head,” than which a 
more curious blunder is hardly conceiva- 
ble), his wayward inconsistencies, his 
freaks of bad taste, would in all probability 
have been aggravated rather than alle- 
viated by the greater freedom and less 
responsibility A independent or an en- 
dowed student. The fact is that he was 
a born man of letters, and that he could 
not help turning whatsoever he touched 
into literature, whether it was criticism on 
books or on pictures, a fight or a supper, 
a game at marbles, a political diatribe, or 
the report of a literary conversation. He 
doubtless had favorite subjects ; but I do 
not know that it can be said that he 
treated one class of subjects better than 
another, with the exception that I must 
hold him to have been first of all a liter- 
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ary critic. He certainly could not write a 
work of great length ; for the faults of his 
“ Life of Napoleon ” are grave even when 
its view of the subject is taken as undis- 
puted, and it holds about the same place 
(that of longest and worst) which the book 
it was designed to counterwork holds 
among Scott’s productions. Nor was he, 
as it seems to me, quite at home in very 
short papers —in papers of the length of 
the average newspaper article. What he 
could do, as hardly any other man has ever 
done in England, was a causerie of about 
the same length as Sainte-Beuve’s or a 
little shorter, less limited in range, but 
also less artfully proportioned than the 
great Frenchman’s literary and historical 
studies, giving scope for considerable 
digression, but coming to an end before the 
author was wearied of his subject, or had 
exhausted the fresh thoughts and the 
happy borrowings and analogies which he 
had ready for it. Of what is rather affect- 
edly called “architectonic,” Hazlitt has 
nothing. No essay of his is ever an ex- 
haustive or even a symmetrical treatment 
of its nominal, or of any, theme. He 
somewhere speaks of himself as finding 
it easy to go on stringing pearls when he 
has once got the string ; but for my part 
I should say that the string was much more 
doubtful than the pearls. Except in a 
very few set pieces, his whole charm con- 
sists in the succession of irregular, half- 
connected but unending and _ infinitely 
variegated thoughts, fancies, phrases, quo- 
tations, which he pours forth not merely 
at a particular “Open Sesame,” but at 
“ Open barley,” “ Open rye,” or any other 
grain in the corn-chandler’s list. Nodoubt 
the charm of these is increased by the fact 
that they are never quite haphazard, never 
absolutely promiscuous, despite their des- 
ultory arrangement; no doubt also a cer- 
tain additional interest arises from the 
constant revelation which they make of 
Hazlitt’s curious personality, his enthusi- 
astic appreciation flecked with spots of 
grudging spite, his clear intellect clouded 
with prejudice, his admiration of greatness 
and nobility of character co-existing with 
the faculty of doing very mean and even 
disgraceful things, his abundant relish of 
life contrasted with almost constant re- 
pining. He must have been one of the 
most uncomfortable of all Englishmen of 
letters, who can be called great, to know 
as afriend. He is certainly to those who 
know him only as readers, one of the most 
fruitful both in instruction and in delight. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEHALAH,” “‘ JOHN HERRING,’’ 
** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AS THE HARE RAN. 


RICHARD CABLE entered his cottage 
quietly; his mother was engaged with the 
children, preparing them for bed. Six 
little white things sat side by side in their 
nightshirts, with their small feet hanging 
down, on the bedside, their yellow hair 
combed out, wet, and spread over their 
shoulders. Mrs. Cable was washing the 
baby, who was quite naked ; and she had 
a thick towel, and was rubbing the little 
head, and working the short hair into 
curls by doing so. The baby did not 
mind the water or the towel ; but the towel 
had a fringe, and the tiny fingers tried to 
catch the fringe and pull it out, with a 
view, doubtless, ultimately to eating it. 

Over the bed was cast a blue and white 
check coverlet; and the walls were white- 
washed. There were white valance and 
curtains to the small window. Above the 
bed was a colored chromo-lithograph of 
Christ blessing little children; and under 
that, a photograph of Polly, the mother of 
the seven. 

“There is your father,” said Bessie 
Cable; “say your prayers to him. Now 
— not all of you at once off the bed. Sit 
still, Effie and Jane; take care of Lettice 
and Susie; they will tumble. Mary first; 
only the twins shall say their prayers to- 
gether, because they are twins.” 

So Mary, as the eldest, descended from 
the bed and came over the floor, her little 
feet, still wet, printing themselves on the 
deal boards. She knelt down at her fa- 
ther’s knees as he sat on a low chair, and 
began her prayers. He removed his hat, 
and as the golden evening light poured 
into his face through the window, he put 
his hand over hiseyes. Then, when Mary 
had done, she stood up, kissed her father, 
and scrambled on to the bed again; whilst 
Effie and Jane slid down and knelt, one at 
the right foot, the other at the left, of their 
father and closed their little hands on his 
knees. 

When ail had done but the baby, then 
there were six of the prettiest little heads 
laid on white pillows in one bed, three at 
head, and three at foot, all with twinkling 
blue eyes and smiling lips and golden 
hair. Then Richard, with his great rough 
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hand, smoothed the sheet, turned down at 
top under all the little chins, and stood 
and looked at them. 

“ Do you know,” said he, “that here on 
this flat Essex coast in spring the seabirds 
come and make their nests in the marshes 
and on the saltings? Now, if there were 
to be high tides then, the poor little fledg- 
lings would be drowned, and the parent 
birds would fly about screaming, broken- 
hearted, unable to do anything for their 
young. But God thinks of the seabirds, 
and in spring on this coast, he sends us 
the dird-tides — that is, very low tides — 
all the while the little ones are in the nests 
and unable to escape. When your father 
was in the storm, and his boat broke 
from her anchors and was swept away 
and wrecked, he was not drowned. God 
thought of the little birds in their downy 
nest, and spared him for their sakes. 
There are bird-tides to men as there are 
to feathered fowl. Now, go to sleep.” 

His mother said: “ Dick! do look how 
baby has torn out my gray hair!” 

He took the child, and spread out the 
tiny hand in his own great palm and sat 
studying it. The infant was quite happy 
on her father’s knee, feeling one strong 
arm about her. 

** What is it, Dick?” asked Mrs. Cable. 

“ Nothing,” he replied; “only, I was 
looking at the little mite of a hand, and 
thinking if there were not bird-tides to us, 
these tiny fingers and delicate little bones 
would never come to be great and strong 
and hard as mine.” 

“TI wish you’d take the bath down for 
me,” said Mrs. Cable. “It’s heavier than 
I can carry.” 

“T'll give the soapy water to the young 
lettuce and broccoli —it will keep away 
the slugs,” said Richard. 

Then he went down the few steps into 
the basement, holding the wooden tub, 
blue-painted, half full of soapy water, in 
which his seven little children had been 
bathed. It was not easy to carry it down 
without spilling the contents in splashes 
on the stair; but Dick Cable was steady 
and sure-footed, as a sailor need be, and 
not a drop was upset. Then he went out 
with the tub into the garden and set it 
down near the bed of young plants that 
were to be soused with it. He returned 
to the kitchen for a bowl wherewith to 
ladle the water out, and found a tin one 
with a wooden handle. He knelt down by 
the tub and dipped the bowl. The sun 
was set —set to the garden; but some of 
the light still caught the willow-trees, and 
the dancing leaves were as of gold against 
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the blue sky. He scattered the soapy 
water over the bed of seedlings; then he 
paused, kneeling on one knee, resting 
the bowl on the ground, and lapsed into 
thought. His face was troubled; usually 
open as the day, a cloud was on it now, a 
cloud that would not disperse. From far 
away, the mutter of the sea could be heard 
as the waves broke upon the clay banks; 
it formed a pleasant murmur, a slow bass 
tune, whilst in the wind the twinkling wil- 
low leaves whispered falsetto. He dipped 
the bowl again and distributed some more 
soapy water. 

The evening was very still. A dog was 
barking on a farm, perhaps a couple of 
miles away. Mosquitoes began to hum 
about his ears. He paid them no heed; 
they would not molest him. 

Presently his mother came out and sur- 
prised him, when he had not half emptied 
the tub. “What, Dick! Not done this 
yet?” 

“T must not pour it all at once on the 
bed, but let it sop in little by little.” 

“ Dick, what is the matter with you?” 

“With me, mother?” He turned his 
head and looked up at her; he still kneel- 
ing, she standing behind him. 

“Yes, Dick. There is something. 
You’ve been more silent and thoughtful of 
late; and when you’ve taken the baby of 
nights, when fractious, and walked up and 
down trying to soothe it, you’ve not sung 
‘ There’s grog in the captain’s cabin — wa- 
ter down below,’ as you always used, but 
another tune altogether, that has no words 
to it.” 

“T suppose I tired of the old song,” he 
said, smiling. 

“ And —‘In the Bay of Biscay, O!’ you 
have not sung that,” she said. 

“T’m tired of that also, perhaps.” 

“ But the new song has no words to it. 
What is the matter with you, Dick?” 

“ Mother,” he answered gravely, “I'll 
tell you straight out. For the first time in 
my life, I don’t see my way plain before 
me. That is it.” 

“What has come to obscure it, Dick?” 

“ Mother, do you know that Miss Cor- 
nellis has given me a ship — that which 
has been building of late in Grimes’s yard ; 
and she has called it after herself, the 
Josephine ?” 

“Well?” Mrs, Cable asked with a catch 
in her breath. 

“ And I don’t know whether I ought to 
have accepted her, and I don’t see how I 
could have refused ; and I’m puzzled alto- 
gether — I am.” 

“Why do you think you ought not to 
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have accepted the boat?” asked his moth- 
er, looking intently at him. 

He hastily ladled out some more soapy 
water. ‘“That’s not so easy to answer,” 
he said, and considered again. 

“Dick, you’ve been thinking a good 
deal of late of this Miss Josephine.” 

. Yes, mother, I have; I could not help 
it.” 

“You should have fought against the 
thought.” 

“I do not know that. She seems to 
me to be just as I seed her that night 
of the storm, tossing and distracted, not 
knowing whither she is going, or how to 
row.” 

“She’s nothing to you. You are not her 
captain.” 

He started ; he remembered the words 
addressed to him when he was offered the 
boat. ‘I’m troubled about her. mother.” 

“ But you can do nought for her.” 

He did not answer at once; he threw 
out some more soapy water. “If I could 
help her, and she called me to help her, I 
would be bound to do my best. Mother, 
what would you think of the captain who 
in a gale o’ wind saw another vessel in dis- 
tress, signalling, and were to go on his 
course and give no heed? Nelson, when 
he was engaged in a naval battle, was told 
that his admiral had signalled to retreat. 
Then Nelson turned his blind eye in that 
direction, and vowed he could not see the 
summons to runaway. But, mother, you 
would have me clap a blind eye to the 
quarter whence a poor little drifting, helm- 
less, water-logged craft is appealing for 
help. ’Tain’t seamanship that, mother. 
Then he laid aside the bowl, but remained 
kneeling, looking down into the tub of 
soapy water, where two bubbles were float- 
ing, and he watched these bubbles curi- 
ously, as though their course concerned 
him. One was a large bubble, the other 
small; the water was in vibration, and 
they swung from side to side ; but also, 
as it had a circular motion, they floated 
near each other, and the little one drew 
towards the great bubble, and the great 
one seemed about to take the small one 
in tow —no —at one moment as if they 
would coalesce in one. He was wonder- 
fully taken up with these soap-bubbles. 
His mother stood by looking at him, and 
he looked at these globes. 

“My dear Dick,” said Mrs. Cable, 
“you're deceiving of your own self. You 
think you’re acting out of pure charity, 
and it’s no such thing. There’s something 
more than charity in your heart —there is 
love.” 
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He made no answer ; he was engrossed 
in the course of those bubbles ; they were 
= side by side, swinging round the 
tub. 

“It is of no use, Dick. You’ve heard 
what the sailors tell of the spirit-ship ; all 
white-painted, with white sails and gilded 
prow, crowding by in the moonlight. 
When she is hailed, she makes no an- 
swer; and when you are drawn on, all at 
once you are on a rock or a sandbank, 
and the spirit-ship has disappeared. She 
is this ship. She is very beautiful and 
strange, and an altogether unknown and 
un understood craft to the likes of you. 
She belongs to another world to yours 
—and woe betide you if you follow her! 
She will lead you to your ruin. The sail- 
ors say that there are troubled souls in 
the spirit-ship that will find no rest till she 
is brought into port and to anchor. But 
what are you, to board her and take the 
helm and conduct her? That is not for 
you—forsuchas you. Itwon’tdo. The 
spirits must man and guide the spirit- 
ship, and the mortals keep their distance.” 

Then Richard Cable, still following the 
bubbles, put his finger to them, to insist 
on their uniting ; and instantly they burst, 
and no trace remained. 

* Dick,” continued his mother, “it is 
all folly. She is a born lady, with a for- 
tune and education, and gentle belongings 
and tastes and cultivated thoughts; and 
you’re nought but a common sailor lad, 
with no money and no learning, and ek 
a vulgar mother, and seven little chil- 
dren.” 

He seized his mother’s hand and kissed 
it, when she said a vulgar mother. She 
took no notice, but went on: ‘* Seven little 
children, all exacting, and needing much 
forethought and patience to rear them 
aright. Now, how can you think it pos- 
sible that such a one as Miss Josephine 
Cornellis should stoop so low as to you?” 

“T do not think it,” he said hastily ; “I 
never have dared to think it possible. I 
would not ask it. But 1 cannot help my- 
self. I must do what I can for her when 
she comes in her pleading way to me. 
She has no thought of me, nor | of her, 
other than as one vessel at sea signals to 
another, and that other makes towards her. 
Mother, when that is so, there is no 
thought of lashing the two together.” 

‘““Tf the two vessels were so lashed, 
what would happen?” 

“If the sea were rough, they’d sink each 
other, of course.” 

“They'd sink each other, of course,” 
repeated Mrs. Cable. ‘“ Remember that, 
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Dick, and don’t go too near her, nor let 
her come too near you. Keepa wide berth 
between you.” 

“ Mother,” said he, with his fingers in 
the soapy water, ‘what am I to do about 
that boat she’s given me?” Then he 
wrote, with his finger in the water, the 
name Josephine. 

“TI do not know. I must consider. 
You will give up lightship work if you 
keep her.” 

“ Can I refuse her?” 

“If you mind to stick to your present 
line of life, you can make that an excuse.” 

“But I should hurt her, were I to re- 
fuse.” 

“It may hurt her if you keep the boat. 
Folks will talk.” 

“IT might let the craft out and bide on 
in the Hanford port service myself as 
lightshipman.” 

“It is a bad job either way. I wish 
you’d never come across Miss Cornellis.” 

Richard shook his head. “She was 
brought to me ; I did not seek her. I was 
looking away to land over the dark froth- 
ing sea, to the belt of willows, thinking 
of my babes and of you, mother, when all 
at once I saw her, and that she needed 
help.” 

“And she drew you away in thought 
from them and from me?” 

Again he shook his head. “ They are 
never out of my heart. Mother, it’s just 
like this house ; sometimes the children 
are singing and laughing in it, and some- 
times they’re coiled up and asleep. If 
I’m still at any moment, I think I can hear 
them all seven breathing, deep in me ; and 
whilst I wait, I see their eyes open and 
smile atme. They are always there, but 
not always chirping.” 

“ And now you've let a young cuckoo in 
who will kick your own out.” 

“« That is not possible,” answered Rich- 
ard Cable. “If the Lord bade the cuckoo 
egg be laid and the young cuckoo be 
reared in the same nest with the yellow- 
hammers, is it for the parent bird and 
nest-builder to kick out the egg? The one 
heart can warm them all.” 

“TI wish to Heaven you’d never seen 
anything of her! I can’t wish she were 
drowned, but anything short of that; and 
I wish you’d not been called in to save 
her, and contract an acquaintance which 
will do you mischief, and no good.” 

“I did not seek it. I keep away from 
her now as much as ever I can; but it 
comes over me that she is sez¢ to me, or 
perhaps that I’m called to pilot her. I 
cannot help myself. I do my duty up to 
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my light. In past times, there was no 
difficulty in seeing my way, and now there 
is —it begins to be notso plain. There’s 
something disturbing the compass, and 
what that is, I cannot tell; but I’ll get 
my bearings all right again shortly, never 
fear.” 

“ Dick,” said his mother, “I’ve never 
spoken to you of your father, because it 
is no pleasure to either of us to think of 
him. He was a gentleman. I,apoor girl, 
an orphan. | was ignorant, and I thought, 
like you, that I could be a help and com- 
fort to him. I found out my error too 
late. He was false and treacherous, and 
forsook me and you. All seemed to me 
right and simple before I took him; I 
could be of use to him in a thousand 
ways such as no lady could; and he was 
a man that needed me and all my little 
acquirements, homely as they were. But 
when we were married, then we found out 
that we did not agree together ; he had his 
ways, and I mine; he was out of heart at 
once, and left me You’re making the 
same mistake thatI did. Do you suppose 
that the ostrich and the eagle think alike 
and have the same tastes? Why, the 
eagle is all for flying and the ostrich for 
running ; and the latter hides his head in 
the sand, and the other looks the sun full 
in the face without blinking. They see 
differently, think differently, have differ- 
ent pursuits. No, no, Richard. Miss 
Cornellis is a soaring, bold, and beautiful 
eagle ; and you’re nothing but an ungainly 
ostrich. Though I’m your mother, I say 
it.” 

Then Richard laughed and stood up, 
holding the tub in both hands, and as he 
laughed, the soapy water danced and 
splashed in the tub. He took it to the 
head of the sloping bed, and tilted it on one 
side, and allowed the water to run down 
the furrows between the young plants, not 
quickly, but slowly, that it might sink in. 

The evening had closed, but there was 
light in the sky, that beautiful pearly twi- 
light which makes the June nights an echo 
of the day. As he was thus tilting the 
bath, he heard a cry, upset the rest of the 
water, sprang up the bank, and looked in 
the direction whence he heard it. In an- 
other moment he was over the bank. He 
had seen some one —a girl — Josephine 
in the channel, running in the shallow 
water, seawards, with extended arms; 
| then he saw her fall, then pick herself up 
|and run on. He pursued her. In that 
| pebble-floored channel, the water deep- 
|ened, the cold wavelets ran in from the 
| open sea; if any one went on far enough, 
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that person would be soon out of depth, 
between the clay banks, up which there 
was no climbing. The water was already 
deep ; it was above her knees; she could 
no longer run; she threw herself down in 
the waves, and was at once caught and 
drawn out and held up by Cable. 

“ Miss Cornellis — Miss Josephine ! — 
what is it?” 

She uttered another cry; she could not 
speak; but she put her arms round his 
neck and clung to him ; and he carried her 
back, wading in the water, till he came to 
the sea-wall; then he crossed his plank 
bridge, and bore her into the cottage. 
As the hare had run a few hours before 
— poor fool —so had she. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE IMAGINATIVE ART OF THE 
RENAISSANCE, 


I. 


THE painters of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century, using up the 
suggestions contained in the bas-reliefs of 
the Pisan sculptors and in the medallions 
surrounding the earliest painted effigies 
of holy personages, produced a complete 
set of pictorial themes illustrative of gos- 
pel history and of the lives of the prin- 
cipal saints. These illustrative themes — 
definite conceptions of situations and defi- 
nite arrangements of figures— became 
forthwith the whole art’s stock, univer- 
sal and traditional; few variations were 
made from year to year and from mas- 
ter to master, and those variations re- 
solved themselves continually back into 
the original type. And thus on, through 
the changes in artistic means and artistic 
ends, until the Italian schools disappeared 
finally before the schools of France and 
Flanders. Let us take a striking exam- 
ple. The Presentation of the Virgin re- 
mains unaltered in main sentiment and 
composition, despite the two centuries 
and more which separate the Gaddi from 
Titian and Tinoret, despite the complete 
change in artistic aims and methods sep- 
arating still more completely the men of 
the fourteenth century from the men of 
the sixteenth. The long flight of steps 
stretching across the Bee. in Santa 
Croce stretches also across the canvas of 
the great Venetians; and the little girl 
climbs up them alike, presenting her pro- 
file to the spectator, although at the top of 
the steps there is in one case a Gothic 
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and at the bottom of the steps in the fresco 
stand Florentines who might personally 
have known Dante, and at the bottom of 
the steps in the pictures the Venetian 
patrons of Aretino. Yet the presentation 
of the little maiden to the high priest is 
quite equally conceivable in many other 
ways and from many other points of view. 
As regards both dramatic conception asd 
pictorial composition, the moment might 
have been differently chosen; the child 
might still be with its parents or already 
with the priest; and the flight of steps 
might have been turned to face the specta- 
tor, upwards or down, or, again, been sup- 
pressed altogether. This is merely one 
instance ina hundred. If we summon up 
in our mind as many as we can of the 
various frescoes and pictures representing 
the chief incidents of Scripture history, we 
shall find that, while there are endless 
differences between them with respect to 
drawing, anatomy, perspective, light and 
shade, color and handling, there are but 
few and slight variations as regards the 
conception of the situation and the ar- 
rangement of the figures. The monotony 
is so complete that any one of us, almost, 
knows what to expect, inall save technical 
matters and the choice of models, on being 
told that in sucha place there is an old 
Italian fresco, or panel, or canvas, repre- 
senting some principal episode of gospel 
history. 

The explanation of this fidelity to one 
theme of representation in an art which 
was the very furthest removed from any 
hieratic prescriptions, in an art which was 
perpetually growing —and growing more 
human and secular — must be sought for, I 
think, in no peculiarities of spiritual condi- 
tion or national imagination, but in two 
facts concerning the merely technical de- 
velopment of painting, and the results 
thereof. These two facts are briefly that at 
a given moment — namely, the end of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the 
fourteenth—there existed just enough 
power of imitating nature to admit of the 
simple indication of a dramatic situation, 
without further realization of detail; and 
that at this moment consequently there 
originated such pictorial indications of the 
chief dramatic situations as concerned the 
Christian world. And secondly, that from 
then and until well into the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the whole attention of artists was 
engrossed in changing the powers of indi- 
cation into powers of absolute represen- 
tation, developing completely the drawing, 
anatomy, perspective, color, light and 


portal and in the othera Palladian portico, shade, and handling, which the Giot- 
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tesques had possessed only in a most 
rudimentary condition, and which had suf- 
ficed for the creation of just such picto- 
rial themes as they had invented, and no 
more. 

Moreover, the Giottesques — among 
whom I include the immediate precursors, 
sculptors as well as painters, of Giotto — 
put into their Scripture stories an amount 
of logic, of sentiment, of dramatic and 
psychological observation and imagination 
more than sufficient to furnish out the 
works of three generations of later comers. 
Setting aside Giotto himself, who concen- 
trates and diffuses the vast bulk of dra- 
matic invention as well as of artistic 
observation and skill, there is in even the 
small and smallest among his followers, 
an extraordinary happiness of individual 
invention of detail. I may quote a few 
instances at random. It would be difficult 
to find a humbler piece of work than the 
so-called Tree of the Cross, in the Floren- 
tine Academy; a thing like a huge fern, 
with medallion histories in each frond, it 
can scarcely be considered a work of art, 
and stands halfway between a picture and 
a genealogical tree. Yet in some of its 
medallions there is a great vivacity of 
imaginative rendering; for instance, the 
Massacre of the Innocents represented by 
a single soldier, mailed and hooded, stand- 
ing before Herod on a floor strewn with 
children’s bodies, and holding up an infant 
by the arm, like a coat or a dead hare, pre- 
paring slowly to spit it on his sword; and 
the kiss of Judas, the soldiers crowding 
behind, while the traitor kisses Christ, 
seems to bind him hand and foot with his 
embraces, to give him up, with that 
stealthy look backwards to the impatient 
rabble — a representation of the scene, in- 
finitely superior in its miserable execution 
to Angelico’s Ave Rabbi, with its elab-. 
orate landscape of flower and fruit trees. 
Again, ina series of predella histories of 
the Virgin, in the same place (No. 14, first 
room), also a very mediocre and anony- 
mous work, there is extraordinary charm 
in the conception of the respective posi- 
tions of Mary and Joseph at their wed- 
ding ; he is quite old and grey ; she young, 
unformed, almost a child, and she has to 
stand on two steps to be on his level, rais- 
ing her head with a beautiful, childlike 
earnestness, quite unlike the conventional 
bridal timidity of other painters. Leaving 
these unknown mediocrities, I would refer 
to the dramatic value (besides the great 
pictorial beauty) of an entombment by 
Giottino, in the corridor of the Uffizi; the 
Virgin does not faint or has recovered (thus 
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no longer diverting the attention from the 
dead Saviour to herself, as elsewhere), and 
surrounds the head of her son with her 
arms; the rest of the figures restrain 
themselves before her, and wink with 
strange, blinking efforts to keep back their 
tears. Still more would I speak of two 
small frescoes in the Baroncelli Chapel at 
Santa Croce, which are as admirable in 
poetical conception as they are unfortu- 
nately poor in artistic execution. One of 
them represents the annunciation to the 
shepherds ; they are lying in a grey, hill 
country, wrapped in grey mists, their floc 
below asleep, but the dog vigilant, sniffing 
the supernatural. One is hard asleep ; the 
other awakes suddenly, and has turned 
over and looks up screwing his eyes at the 
angel, who comes in a pale yellow win- 
ter sunrise cloud, in the cold grey mist 
veined with yellow. The chilliness of the 
mist at dawn, the wonder of the vision, 
are felt with infinite charm. In the other 
fresco the three kings are in a rocky place, 
and to them appears, not the angel, but 
the little child Christ, half-swaddled, swim- 
ming in orange clouds on a deep blue sky. 
The eldest king is standing, and points to 
the vision with surprise and awe; the 
middle-aged one shields his eyes coolly to 
see; while the youngest, a delicate lad, 
has already fallen on his knees, and is 
praying with both hands crossed on his 
breast. For dramatic, poetic invention, 
these frescoes can be surpassed, poor as 
is their execution, only by Giotto’s St. 
John ascending slowly from the open 
grave, floating upwards, with outstretched 
arms and illumined face, to where a cloud 
of prophets, with Christ at their head, en- 
wraps him in the deep blue sky. 

These pictorial themes, invented by the 
Pisan sculptors and the painters of the 
school of Giotto, were not merely as good, 
in a way, as any pictorial themes could be ; 
simple, straightforward, often very grand, 
so that the immediately following genera- 
tions could only spoil, but not improve 
upon them. They were also, if we con- 
sider the matter, the only pictorial repre- 
sentations of Scripture histories possible 
until art had acquired those new powers 
of foreshortening and light and shade and 
perspective which were sought for only 
after the complete attainment of the more 
elementary powers which the Giottesques 
never fully possessed. Let us ask our- 
selves how, in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, any notable change in general 
arrangement of any well-known Scripture 
subject could well have been introduced ; 
| and, in order to do so, let us realize one or 
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two cases where the same subjects have 
been treated by later masters. Tintoret- 
to’s Last Judgment, where the heavenly 
hosts brood, poised on their wings, above 
the river of hell which hurries the damned 
down its cataracts, is impossible so long 
as perspective and foreshortening will 
barely admit (as is the case up to the end 
of the fifteenth century) of figures stand- 
ing firmly on the ground and being sepa- 
rated into groups at various distances. In 
Rembrandt’s and Terburg’s Adoration of 
the Shepherds, the light emanates from 
the infant Christ; in Ribera’s magnificent 
Deposition from the Cross, the dead Sav- 
iour and his companions are represented, 
not, as in the entombments of Perugino 
and Raphael, in the open air, but in the 
ghastly light of the mouth of the sepul- 
chre. These are new variations upon the 
hackneyed themes; but how were they 
possible so long as the problems of light 
and shade were limited (as was the case 
even with Lionardo) to giving the model- 
ling, rather in form than in color, of a face 
oralimb? One of the earliest and great- 
est innovations is Signorelli’s treatment 
of the Resurrection in the chapel of San 
Brizio, at Orvieto; he broke entirely with 
the tradition (exemplified particularly by 
Angelico) of making the dead come fully 
fleshed and dressed as in their lifetime 
from under the slabs of a burial-place, 
goaded by grotesque devils with the snouts 
and horns of weasels and rams, with the 
cardboard masks of those carnival mum- 
mers who gave the great pageant of Hell 
mentioned by old chroniclers. But Signo- 
relli’s innovation, his naked figures par- 
tially fleshed and struggling through the 
earth’s crust, his naked demons shooting 
through the air and tying up the damned, 
could not possibly have been executed or 
even conceived until his marvellous mas- 
tery of the nude and of the anatomy of 
movement had been obtained. Indeed, 
wherever, in the art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we find a beginning of innovation in 
the conception and arrangement of a 
Scripture history, we shall find also the 
beginning of the new technical method 
which has suggested such a partial innova- 
tion. Thus, in the case of one of the 
greatest, but least appreciated, masters 
of the early Renaissance, Paolo Uccello. 
His Deluge, in the frescoes of the green 
cloister of S. Maria Novella, is wonder- 
fully original as a whole conception ; and 
the figure clinging to the side of the ark, 
with soaked and wind-blown drapery ; the 
man in the tub trying to sustain himself 
with his hands, the effort and strain of the 
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people in the water, are admirable as ab- 
solute realization of the scene. Again, in 
the Sacrifice of Noah, there is the fore- 
shortened figure of God, floating, brood- 
ing, like a cloud, with face downward and 
outstretched hands over the altar, some- 
thing which is a prophecy, and more than 
a prophecy of what art will come to in the 
Sixtine and the Loggie. But these in- 
ventions are due to Uccello’s special and 
extraordinary studies of the problems of 
modelling and foreshortening; and when 
his contemporaries try to assimilate his 
achievements and unite them with the 
achievements of other men in other spe- 
cial technical directions, there is an end 
of all individual poetical conception and a 
relapse into the traditional arrangements ; 
as may be seen by comparing the Bible 
stories of Paolo Uccello with those of 
Benozzo Gozzoli at Pisa. 

It is not wonderful that the painters of 
the fifteenth century should have been 
satisfied with repeating the themes left by 
the Giottesques. For besides this posi- 
tive heritage, the Giottesques had left 
them a negative heritage,a programme to 
fill up, of which it is difficult to realize 
the magnitude. The work of the Giot- 
tesques is so merely poetic, or at most so 
merely decorative in the sense of a mosaic 
or a tapestry, and it is in the case of 
Giotto, and one or two of his greatest fol- 
lowers, particularly the Sienese, so well- 
balanced and satisfying as a result of its 
elementary nature, that we are apt to 
overlook the fact that everything in the 
way of realization as opposed to indica- 
tion, everything distinguishing the paint- 
ing of a story from the mere telling thereof, 
remained to be done. And such realiza- 
tion could be attained only through a series 
of laborious failures. It is by comparing 
some of the later Giottesques themselves, 
notably the Gaddi, with Giotto, that we 
bring home to ourselves, for instance, 
that Giotto did not, at least in his finest 
work at Florence, attempt to model his 
frescoes in color. Now the excessive 
ugliness of the Gaddi frescoes at Santa 
Croce is largely due to the effort to make 
form and boss depend, as in nature, upon 
color. Giotto, in the neighboring Peruzzi 
and Bardi chapels, is quite satisfied with 
outlining the face and draperies in dark 
paint, and laying on the color, in itself 
beautiful, as a child will lay it on toa 
print or outline drawing, filling up the 
lines, but not creating them. I give this 
as a solitary instance of one of the first 
and most important steps towards picto- 
rial realization which the great imagina- 
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tive theme-inventors left to their suc- 
cessors. As a fact, the items at which 
the fifteenth century had to work are too 
many to enumerate; in many cases each 
man or group of men took up one particu- 
lar item, as perspective modelling, anat- 
omy, color, movement, and their several 
subdivisions, usually with the result of 
painful and grotesque insistency and one- 
sideness, from the dreadful bag of bones 
anatomies of Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, 
down to the humbler, but equally neces- 
sary, architectural studies of Francesco 
di Giorgio. Add to this the necessity of 
uniting the various attainments of such 
specialists, of taming down these often 
grotesque monomaniacs, of making all 
these studies of drawing, anatomy, color, 
modelling, perspective, etc., into a picture. 
If that picture was lacking in individual 
poetic conception; if those studies were 
often intolerably silly and wrong-headed 
from the intellectual point of view; if the 
old themes were not only worn threadbare, 
but actually maltreated, what wonder? 
The themes were there, thank Heaven! 
no one need bother about them; and no 
one did. Moreover, as I have already 
pointed out, no one could have added any- 
thing, save in the personal sentiment of 
the heads, the hands, the tilt of the figure, 
or the quality of the form. Everything 
which depends upon dramatic conception, 
which is not a question of form or senti- 
ment, tended merely to suffer a steady 
deterioration. Thus, nearly two hundred 
years after Giotto, Ghirlandaio could find 
nothing better for his frescoes in S. Trin- 
ita than the arrangement of Giotto’s St. 
Francis, with the difference that he 
omitted all the more delicate dramatic dis- 
tinctions. I have already alluded to the 
poetic conception of an early Marriage of 
the Virgin in the Florence Academy; 
that essential point of the difference of 
age between Joseph and Mary was never 
again attended to, although the rest of the 
arrangement was repeated for two centu- 
ries. Similarly, no one noticed or repro- 
duced the delicate distinctions of action 
which Gaddi had put into his two Annun- 
ciations of the Cappella Baroncelli; the 
shepherds henceforth sprawled no matter 
how; and the scale of expression in the 
vision of the three kings was not trans- 
ferred to the more popular theme of their 
visit to the stable at Bethlehem. In 
Giotto’s Presentation at the Temple in the 
Arena chapel at Padua, the little Mary is 
pushed up the steps by her mother; in 
the Baroncelli frescoes the little girl, as- 
cending gravely, turns round for a minute 
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to bless the children at the foot of the 
steps. Here are two distinct dramatic 
conceptions, the one more human, the 
other more majestic; both admirable. 
The fifteenth century, nay, the fourteenth, 
took no account of either; the Virgin 
merely went up the steps, connected by 
no emotion with the other characters, a 
mere little doll, as she is still in the big 
pictures of Titian and Tintoret, and quite 
subordinate to any group of richly dressed 
men or barebacked women. 

The absence of individual invention, 
implying the absence of individual dra- 
matic realization, strikes one more than 
anywhere in the works of Angelico; and 
most of all in his frescoes of the cells of 
St. Mark’s. For, while these are evidently 
less cared for as art, indeed scarcely in- 
tended, in their hasty execution, to be 
considered as paintings at all, they are 
more strictly religious in intention than 
any other of Angelico’s works; indeed, 
perhaps, of all paintings in the world, the 
most exclusively devoted to a religious 
object. They are, in fact, so many pages 
of the gospel stuck up, like texts in a 
waiting-room, in the cells of the convent; 
an adjunct to the actual written or printed 
Scripture of each monk. For this reason 
we expect them to possess what belongs 
so completely to the German engravers 
of Diirer’s school, the very essential of 
illustrative art— imaginative realization 
of the scenes; an attempt to seize the at- 
tention and fill it with the subject. This 
is by no means the case; for Angelico, 
although a saint, was a man of the fifteenth 
century and, despite all his obvious ef- 
forts, he was not a real follower of Giotto. 
What impressiveness of actual artistic 
arrangement these frescoes really possess, 
is due, I think, to no imaginative effort of 
the artist, but to the exigencies of the place. 
These pale angels and St. Dominicks and 
Magdalens, these diaphanous, dazzling 
Christs and virgins of Angelico’s, shining 
out of the dark corner of the cell made 
darker, deeper, by the dark green or inky 
purple ground on which they are painted ; 
are less the spiritual conception of the 
painter than the accidental result of the 
darkness of the place, where lines must 
be simple and colors light, if anything is 
to be visible. For in the more important 
frescoes in the corridors and chapter- 
room, where the light is better, there is a 
return to Angelico’s hackneyed, vapid 
pinks and blues and lilacs, and a return 
also to his niminy-piminy lines, to all the 
wax-doll world of the missal-painter. The 
cell frescoes are, to the highest degree, 
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what all absolutely pious art must be, aids 
to devotion. Their use is to assist the 
monk in that conjuring up of the actual 
momentary feelings, nay, sensations, of 
the life of Christ which is part of his daily 
duty. They are such stimuli as_ the 
Church has given sometimes in an artistic, 
sometimes in a literary form, to an imag- 
ination jaded by the monotonous contem- 
plation of one subject, or over excited to 
the extent of rambling easily to another; 
they are what we fondly imagine will be 
the portraits of the dear dead which we 
place before us, forgetting that after a 
while we look without seeing, or see with- 
out feeling. That this is so, that these 
painted Gospel leaves stuck on the cell 
walls are merely such mechanical aids to 
devotion, explains the curious and start- 
ling treatment of some of the subjects, 
which are yet, despite the seeming novelty 
and impressiveness, very cold, undramatic, 
and unimaginative, Thus, there is the 
fresco of Christ enthroned, blindfold, with 
alongside of him a bodiless scoffing head, 
with hat raised and in the act of spitting ; 
buffeting hands, equally detached from 
any body, floating also on the blue back- 
ground. There is a Christ standing at 
the foot of the cross, but with his feet in 
a sarcophagus, the column of the flagella- 
tion monumentally or heraldically on one 
side, the lance of Longinus on the other ; 
and above, to the right the floating face of 
Christ being kissed by that of Judas; to 
the left the blindfold, floating head of 
Christ again, with the floating head of a 
soldier spitting at him ; and all round buf- 
feting and jibing hands, hands holding the 
sceptre of reed, and hands counting out 
money ; all arranged very much like the 
nails, hammer, tweezers, and cock on road- 
side crosses ; each a thing whereon to fix 
the mind, so as to realize that kiss of Ju- 
das, that spitting of the soldiers, those 
slaps; and to hear, if possible, the chink 
of the pieces of silver that sold our Lord. 
How different, these two pictorial dodges 
of the purely mechanical Catholicism of 
the fifteenth century from the tender or 
harrowing gospel illustrations, where ev- 
ery detail is conceived as happening in 
the artist’s own town and to his own kins- 
folk, of the Lutheran engravers of the 
school of Diirer! 

Thus things go on throughout the fif- 
teenth century, and, indeed, deep into the 
sixteenth, where traditional arrangement 
and individual conception overlap, accord- 
ing as a new artistic power does or does 
not call forth anew dramatic idea. 1 have 
already alluded to the fact that the Pres- 
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entation of the Virgin remains the same, 
so far as arrangement is concerned, in the 
pictures of Titian and Tintoret as in the 
frescoes of Giotto and Gaddi. Michel- 
angelo’s Creation of Adam is still inher- 
ited from Paolo Uccello, who inherited it 
from the Pisan sculptors. On the other 
hand, the Resurrection and Last Judg- 
ment of Signorelli at Orvieto, painted 
some years earlier, constitute in many of 
their dramatic details a perfectly original 
work. Be this as it may, and however 
frequent the recurrence of old themes, 
with the sixteenth century commences the 
era of new individual dramatic invention. 
Michelangelo’s Dividing of the Light from 
the Darkness, where the Creator broods 
still in chaos, and commands the world 
to exist; and Raphael’s Liberation of St. 
Peter, with its triple illumination from the 
moon, the soldiers’ torches and the glory 
oi the liberating angel, are witnesses that 
henceforward each man may invent for 
himself, because each man is in posses- 
sion of those artistic means which the 
Giottesques had indicated and the artists 
of the fifteenth century had laboriously 
acquired; and now, the Giottesque pro- 
gramme being fulfilled, art may go abroad 
and seek for new methods and effects, for 
new dramatic conceptions. 


Il. 

THE other day, walking along the river 
near Careggi (with its memories of Lo- 
renzo dei Medici and his Platonists), close 
to the little cupola and loggia built by 
Ghirlandaio, I came upon a strip of new 
grass, thickly whitened with daisies, be- 
neath the poplars beginning to yellow with 
pale sprouting leaves. And immediately 
there arose in my mind, by the side of this 
real grass and real budding of trees, the 
remembrance of certain early Renaissance 
pictures ; the rusty green stencilled grass 
and flowers of Botticelli, the faded tapes- 
try work of Angelico; making, as it were, 
the greenness greener, the freshness 
fresher, of that real grass and those real 
trees. And not by the force of contrast, 
but rather by the sense that as all this 
appears to me green and fresh in the pres- 
ent, so likewise did it appear to those 
men of four centuries ago; the fact of 
their having seen and felt making me, all 
the more, see and feel. 

This is one of the peculiarities of rudi- 
mentary art—of the art of the early Re- 
naissance as well as of that of Persia and 
Japan, of every peasant potter all through 
the world; that, not knowing very well 
its own aims, it fills its imperfect work 
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with suggestions of all manner of things 
which it loves, and tries to gain in general 
pleasurableness what it loses in actual 
achievement; and lays hold of us, like 
fragments of verse, by suggestiveness, 
quite as much as by pictorial realization. 
And upon this depends the other half of 
the imaginative art of the Renaissance, 
the school of intellectual decoration, of ara- 
besques formed, not of lines and of colors, 
but of associations and suggestions. 

The desire which lies at the bottom of 
it —a desire masked as religious symbol- 
ism in the old mosaicists and carvers and 
embroiderers — is the desire to paint nice 
things, in default of painting a fine pic- 
ture. The beginning of such attempts is 
naturally connected with the use of gild- 
ing; whether those gold grounds of the 
panel pictures of the fourteenth century 
represented to the painters only a certain 
expenditure of gold foil, or whether (as I 
have suggested, but I fear fantastically) 
their streakings and veinings of coppery 
or silvery splendor, their stencillings of 
rays and dots and fretwork, their magnifi- 
ficent inequality and variety of brown 
or yellow or greenish effulgence, were 
vaguely connected in the minds of those 
men with the splendor of the heaven in 
which the Virgin and the saints — 
dwell. Itis the cunning use of this gild- 
ing, of tools for ribbing and stencilling 
and damascening, which turn Simon Mem- 
mi’s Annunciation, a poor and disagree- 
able piece of invention and drawing, into 
one of the masterpieces of the Florentine 
Gallery; this, and the feeling for won- 
derful gold woven and embroidered stuffs, 
like that white cloth of gold of the kneeling 
angel, fit, in its purity and splendor, for 
the robe of the Grail king. The want of 
mechanical dexterity, however, prevented 
the Giottesques from doing very much in 
the decorative line except in conjunction 
with the art — perhaps quite separate from 
that of the painter, and exercised by a 
different individual —of the embosser and 
gilder. 

It is with the fifteenth century that be- 
gins, in Italy as in Flanders (we must think 
of the carved stonework, the Persian car- 
pets, the damascened armor, the brocade 
dresses of Van Eyck’s and Memling’s Holy 
Families) the deliberate habit of putting 
into pictures as much as possible of the 
beautiful and luxurious things of this 
world. The house of the Virgin, origi- 
nally a very humble affair, or rather, in 
the authority of the early Giottesques, a 
no place, nowhere, develops gradually 
into a very delightful residence in the 
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choicest part of the town ; or into a pleas- 
antly situated villa, like the one described 
in the Decameron, commanding a fine 
view. The Virgin’s bedchamber, where 
we are shown it, as, for instance, in Cri- 
velli’s picture in the National Gallery, is 
quite as well appointed in the way of 
beautiful bedding, carving, and so forth, 
as the chamber of the lady of John Arnol- 
fini of Lucca, in Van Eyck’s portrait. 
Outside it, as we learn from Angelico, 
Cosimo, Rosselli, Lippi, Ghirlandaio, in- 
deed, from almost every Florentine paint- 
er, stretches a pleasant portico, decorated 
in the Ionic or Corinthian style, as if by 
Brunnellesco or Sangallo, with tesselated 
floor, or Oriental carpet, and usually a 
carved and gilded desk and praying-stool ; 
while the privacy of the whole place is 
guarded from the noisy street by a high 
wall, surmounted by vases, overtopped by 
cypresses, and in whose shelter grows a 
row of well-kept roses and lilies. Some- 
times this house, as I have said, becomes 
a villa, as is the case, not unfrequently, 
with the Lombards, who love to make the 
angel appear on the flowery grass against 
a background of Alpine peaks, such as 
you see them, rising blue and fairylike 
from the green rice-fields about Pavia. 
Crivelli, however, though a Milanese, pre- 
fers a genteel residence in town, the mag- 
nificent Milan of the Galeazzo and Filippo 
Visconti. He gives us a whole street, 
where richly dressed and well-peruked 
gentlemen look down from the terraces, 
duly set with flower-pots, of houses orna- 
mented with terra-cotta figures and me- 
dallions like those of the hospital at Milan. 
In this street the angel of the annunci- 
ation is kneeling, gorgeously got up in 
silks and brocades, and accompanied by a 
nice little bishop carrying a miniature 
town on a tray. The Virgin seems to 
be receiving the message through the 
window or the open door. She has a 
beautiful bed with a red silk coverlet, 
some books, and a shelf covered with 
plates and preserve-jars. This evident 
appreciation of jam as one of the pleasant 
things of this world corresponds with the 
pot of flowers on the window, the bird- 
cage hanging up; the mother of Christ 
must have the little tastes and luxuries of 
a well-to-do burgess’s daughter. The cell 
of St. Jerome, painted some fifty years 
later by Carpaccio, in the Church of the 
Slavonians, contains not only various con- 
venient and ornamental articles of furni- 
ture, but a collection of nicknacks, among 
which some antique bronzes are conspic- 
uous. 
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The charm in all this is not so much 
that of the actual objects themselves ; it 
is that of their having delighted those 
people’s minds. We are pleased by their 
pleasure ; and our imagination is touched 
by their fancy. The effect is akin to that 
of certain kinds of poetry, not the dra- 
matic certainly, where we are pleased by 
the mere suggestion of beautiful things ; 
and quite as much by finding in the poet a 
mind appreciative and desirous of them, 
constantly collecting them and enhancing 
them by subtle arrangements; it is the 
case with much lyric verse, with the Ital- 
ian folk rhymes, woven out of names of 
flowers and herbs, with some of Shake- 
speare’s and Fletcher’s songs, with the 
“ Allegro ” and “ Penseroso,” Keats, some 
of Heine, and, despite a mixture of unholy 
intention, Baudelaire. The great master 
thereof in the early Renaissance, the 
lyrist, if I may use the word of the fif- 
teenth century, is of course Botticelli. He 
is one of those who most persistently in- 
troduce delightful items into their works ; 
elaborately embroidered veils, scarves, 
and gold fringes. But being a man of 
finer imagination and more delicate sense 
of form, he does not, like Angelico or 
Benozzo or Carpaccio, merely stick pretty 
things about; he works them all into his 
strange arabesque, half intellectual, half 
physical. Thus the screen of roses be- 
hind certain of his Madonnas, forming an 
exquisite Morris pattern with the greenish- 
blue sky interlaced; and those beautiful, 
carefully drawn branches of spruce fir and 
cypress, lace-like in his Primavera; above 
all, that fan-like growth of myrtles, deli- 
cately cut out against the evening sky, 
which not merely print themselves as 
shapes upon the mind, but seem to fill it 
with a scent of poetry. 

This pleasure in the painter’s pleasure 
in beautiful things is connected with an- 
other quality, higher and rarer, in this 
sort of imaginative art. It is our apprecia- 
tion of the artist’s desire for beauty and 
refinement, of his search for the exquisite. 
Herein, to my mind, lies the secret of 
Botticelli’s fantastic grace; the explana- 
tion of that alternate or rather interdepen- 
dent ugliness and beauty. Botticelli, as I 
have said elsewhere, is an admirer of the 
grace and sentiment of Perugino, of the 
delicacy of form of certain Florentine 
sculptors — Ghiberti and those who pro- 
ceed from him, Benedetto da Majano, 
Mino, and particularly the mysterious 
Florentine sculptor of Rimini; and what 
these men have done or do, Botticelli at- 
tempts, despite or (what is worse) by 
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means of the realistic drawing and ugly 
models of Florence, the mechanism and 
arrangement of coarse men like Filippino. 
The difficulty of attaining delicate form 
and sentiment with such materials — it 
cannot be said to have been attained in 
that sense by any other early Tuscan 
painter, not even Angelico or Filippo 
Lippi — makes the desire but the keener; 
and turns it intoa most persevering and 
almost morbid research. Thence the ex- 
traordinary ingenuity displayed, frequently 
to the detriment of the work, in the ar- 
rangement of hands (witness the tying, 
clutching hands, with fingers bent curi- 
ously in intricate knots of the Calumny of 
Apelles), and of drapery; in the poising 
of bodies and selection of general outline. 
This search for elegance and grace, for 
the refined and unhackneyed, is frequently 
baffled by the ugliness of Botticelli’s mod- 
els, and still more by Botticelli’s very 
deficient knowledge of anatomy and habit 
of good form. But, when not baffled, this 
desire is extraordinarily assisted by those 
very defects. This great decorator, who 
uses the human form as so much pattern 
element, mere lines and curves like those 
of a Raffaelesque arabesque, obtains with 
his imperfect, anatomically defective, and 
at all events ill-fashioned figures, a far- 
fetched and poignant grace impossible to 
a man dealing with more perfect elements. 
For grace and distinction, which are qual- 
ities of movement rather than of form, do 
not strike us very much in a figure which 
is originally well made. The momentary 
charm of movement is lost in the perma- 
nent charm of form; the creature could 
not be otherwise than delightful, made as 
it is; and we thus miss the sense of selec- 
tion and deliberate arrangement, the sense 
of beauty as movement, that is, as grace. 
Whereas, in the case of defective form, 
any grace that may be obtained affects us 
per se. It need not have been there; 
indeed it was unlikely to be there; and 
hence it obtains the value and charm of 
the unexpected, the rare, the far-fetched. 
This, I think, is the explanation of the 
something of exotic beauty that attaches 
to Botticelli; we perceive the structural 
form only negatively, sufficiently to value 
all the more the ingenuity of arrangement 
by which it is made to furnish a beautiful 
outline and beautiful movement; and we 
perceive the great desire thereof. If we 
permit our eye to follow the actual struc- 
ture.of the bodies even in the Primavera, 
we shall recognize that not one of these 
figures but is downright deformed and out 
of drawing. Even the Graces have arms, 
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and shoulders, and calves, and stomachs 
all at random; and the most beautiful of 
them has a slice missing out of her head. 
But if, instead of looking at heads, arms, 
legs, bodies, separately, and separate from 
the drapery, we follow the outline of the 
groups against the background, drapery 
clinging or wreathing, arms intertwining, 
hands combed out into wonderful fingers ; 
if we regard these groups of figures as a 
pattern stencilled on the background, we 
recognize that no pattern could be more 
exquisite in its variety of broken up and 
harmonized lines. The exquisite qualities 
of all graceful things, flowers, branches, 
swaying reeds, and certain animals like 
the stag and peacock, seem to have been 
abstracted and given to these half-human, 
and wholly wonderful creatures; these 
thin, ill-put-together, unsteady youths and 
ladies. The ingenious grace of Botticelli 
passes sometimes from the realm of art to 
that of poetry, as in the case of those 
flowers, with stiff, tall stems, which he 
places by the uplifted foot of the middle 
Grace, thus showing that she has trodden 
it over, yet, like Virgil’s Camilla, without 
crushing it. But the element of sentiment 
and poetry depends in reality upon the 
fascination of movement and arrangement ; 
fascination seemingly from within, a re- 
sult of exquisite breeding in those imper- 
fectly made creatures. It is the grace of 
a woman not beautiful, but well dressed 
and moving well; the exquisiteness of a 
song sung delicately by an insufficient or 
defective voice ; a fascination almost spir- 
itual, since it seems to promise a sensi- 
tiveness to beauty, a careful avoidance of 
ugliness, a desire for something more del- 
icate, a reverse of all things gross and 
accidental, a possibility of perfection. 
This imagination of pleasant detail and 
accessory, which delights us by the inti- 
macy into which we are brought with the 
artist’s innermost conception, develops 
into what, among the masters of the fif- 
teenth century, I should call the imagina- 
tion of the fairy tale. A small number of 
Scriptural and legendary stories lend them- 
selves quite particularly to the develop- 
ment of such beautiful accessory, which 
soon becomes the paramount interest, and 
vests the whole with a totally new charac- 
ter; a romantic, childish charm, the charm 
of the improbable taken for granted, of 
the freedom to invent whatever one would 
like to see but cannot, the charm of the 
fairy story. From this unconscious alter- 
ing of the value of certain Scripture tales 
arises a romantic treatment, which is nat- 
urally applied to all other stories, legends 
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of saints, biographical accounts, Decame- 
ronian tales (Mr. Leyland possesses Bot- 
ticelli’s illustrations of the tale of Nastagio 
degli Onesti, the hero of Dryden’s “ The- 
odore and Honoria,” and our National 
Gallery a set of the story of Griseldis, 
attributed to Pinturicchio), and mytholog- 
ical episodes. Some of these have the 
value of an episode of Boiardo or Spen- 
ser; others that of a mere old nurse’s 
story ; but they have all of them the charm 
of the fairy tale. There is, for instance, 
the story of a good young man (with a 
name for a fairy tale too, AZneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini), showing his adventures by 
land and sea and at many courts, the hon- 
ors conferred on him by kings and em- 
perors, and how at last he was made pope, 
having begun as a mere poor scholar on 
a grey nag; all painted by Pinturicchio in 
the cathedral library of Siena. There is 
the lamentable story of a bride and bride- 
groom, by Vittore Carpaccio; the stately, 
tall bride, St. Ursula, and the dear little 
foolish bridegroom, looking like her little 
brother; a story containing a great many 
incidents ; the sending of an embassy to 
the king; the king being sorely puzzled 
in his mind, leaning his arm upon his bed 
and asking the queen’s advice; the pres- 
ence upon the palace steps of an ill-fa- 
vored old lady, with a crutch and basket, 
suspiciously like the bad fairy who had 
been forgotten at the christening ; the ap- 
parition of an angel to the princess, sleep- 
ing, with her crown neatly put away at the 
foot of the bed; the arrival of the big 
ship in foreign parts, with the bishop and 
clergy putting their heads out of the port- 
holes and asking very earnestly, “ Where 
are we?”; and finally, a most fearful 
slaughter of the princess and her eleven 
thousand ladies-in-waiting. The same 
Carpaccio—a regular old gossip from 
whom one would expect all the formulas, 
“And then he says to the king, Sacred 
Crown,” “And then the prince walks, 
walks, walks, walks,” “A company of 
knights in armor nice and shining,” “ Three 
comely ladies in a green meadow,” and so 
forth, of the professional Italian story- 
teller — the same Carpaccio, who was also, 
and much more than the more solemn 
Bellini, the first Venetian to handle oil- 
paints like Titian and Tintoret, painted 
the fairy tale of St. George, with quite the 
most dreadful dragon’s walk, a piece of 
sea sand embedded with bones and half- 
gnawed limbs, and crawled over by horrid 
insects, that any one could wish to see; 
and quite the most comical dragon, partic- 
ularly when led out for execution among 
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the minarets and cupolas and camels and 
turbans and cymbals of a kind of small 
Constantinople. But the fairy tale, be- 
yond all others, with these painters of the 
fifteenth century, is the antique myth. 
No Bibbienas and Bembos and Calvos 
have as yet indoctrinated them (as Ra- 
phael, alas! was indoctrinated) with the 
real spirit of classical times, teaching 
them that the essence of antiquity was to 
have no essence at all; no Ariostos and 
Tassos have taught the world at large the 
real Ovidian conception, the monumental 
allegoric nature and tendency to vacant 
faces and sprawling, big-toed nudity of 
the heroes and goddesses, as Giulio Ro- 
mano and the Caracci so well understood 
to paint them. For all the humanists that 
hung about courts, the humanities had not 
penetrated much into the Italian people. 
The imaginative form and color was: still 
purely medizval; and the artists of the 
early Renaissance had to work out their 
Ovidian stories for themselves, and work 
them out of their own material. Hence 
the mythological creatures of these early 
painters are all, more or less, gods in 
exile, with that charm of a long residence 
in the Middle Ages which makes, for in- 
stance, the sweetheart of Ritter Tann- 
hauser so infinitely more delightful than 
the paramour of Adonis; that charm 
which, when we meet it occasionally in 
literature, in parts of Spenser, for instance, 
or in a play like Peele’s “ Arraignment of 
Paris,” is so peculiarly rare. 

These early painters have made up their 
paganism for themselves, out of all pleas- 
ant things they knew; their fancy has 
brooded upon it; and the very details that 
make us laugh, the details coming direct 
from the Middle Ages, the spirit in glar- 
ing opposition aw to that of an- 
tiquity, bring home to us how completely 
this pagan fairyland is a genuine reality 
to these men. We feel this in nearly all 
the work of that sort — least, in the most 
archeological, Mantegna’s. We see it 
beginning in the mere single figures — the 
various drawings of Orpheus, “ Orpheus 
le doux menestrier jouant de flutes et 
de musettes,” as Villon called him much 
about that time — piping or fiddling among 
little toy animals out of a Nuremberg box ; 
the drawing of fauns carrying sheep, some 
with a queer look of the Good Shepherd 
about them, of Pinturicchio ; and rising to 
such wonderful exhibitions (to me, with 
their obscure reminiscence of pageants, 
they always seem like ballets) as Perugi- 
no’s ceiling of the Cambio, where, among 
arabesqued constellations, the gods of 
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antiquity move gravely along ; the bearded 
knight Mars, armed caf-a-fze like a med- 
izval warrior; the delicate Mercurius, a 
beautiful page-boy stripped of his embla- 
zoned clothes ; Luna dragged along by two 
nymphs; and Venus, daintily poised on 
one foot on her dove-drawn chariot, the 
exquisite Venus in her clinging veils, con- 
quering the world with the demure gravity 
and adorable primness of a_ higaborn 
young abbess. 

The actual fairy story becomes, little by 
little, more complete —the painters of the 
fifteenth-century work, little guessing it, 
as the precursors of Walter Crane. The 
full-page illustration of a tale of semi- 
medizval romance — of a romance like 
Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen ” or Mr. Morris’s 
“Earthly Paradise,” exists distinctly in 
that picture and drawing, by the young 
Raphael or whomsoever else, of Apollo 
and Marsyas. This piping Marsyas 
seated by the tree stump, this naked 
Apollo, thin and hectic like an undressed 
archangel, standing against the Umbrian 
valley with its distant blue hills, its castel- 
lated village, its delicate, thinly leaved 
trees — things we know so well in connec- 
tion with the Madonna and Saints, that 
they seem absent for only a few minutes 
—aill this is as little like Ovid as the tri- 
umphant antique Galatea of Raphael is 
like Spenser. Again, there is Piero di 
Cosimo’s Death of Procris; the poor 
young woman lying dead by the lake, with 
the little fishing-town in the distance, the 
swans sailing and cranes strutting, and 
the dear young faun — no Praxitelian god 
with invisible ears, still less the obscene 
beast which the late Renaissance copied 
from antiquity —a most gentle, furry, 
rustic creature, stooping over her in puz- 
zled pathetic concern, at a loss, with his 
want of the practice of cities and the 
knowledge of womankind, what to do for 
this poor lady lying among the reeds and 
the flowering scarlet sage; a creature the 
last of whose kind (friendly, shy, woodland 
things, half bears or half dogs, frequent 
in medizval legend) is the satyr of Fletch- 
er’s “Faithful Shepherdess;” the only 
poetic conception in that gross and insipid 
piece of magnificent rhetoric. The per- 
fection of the style must naturally be 
sought from Botticelli, and in his Birth of 
Venus (but who may speak of that after 
the writer of most subtle fancy, of most 
exquisite language, among living English- 
men ?); this goddess, not triumphant but 
sad in her pale beauty, a king’s daughter 
bound by some charm to flit on her shell 
over the rippling sea, until the winds blow 
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it to the kingdom of the good fairy Spring, 
who shelters her in her laurel grove and 
covers her nakedness with the wonderful 
mantle of fresh-blown flowers. 

But the imagination born of the love 
of beautiful and suggestive detail soars 
higher; what I would call the lyric art 
of the Renaissance, the art which not 
merely gives us beauty, but stirs up in 
ourselves as much beauty again of stored- 
up impression, reaches its greatest height 
in certain Venetian pictures of the early 
sixteenth centnry. Pictures of vague or 
enigmatic subject, or no subject at all, like 
Giorgione’s Féte Champétre, Titian’s 
Sacred and Profane Love, The Three 
Ages of Man, and various smaller pictures 
by Bonifazio, Palma, Basaiti; pictures of 
young men in velvets and brocades, solemn 
women with only the glory of their golden 
hair and flesh, seated in the grass, old men 
looking on pensive, children rolling about ; 
the solemnity of great, spreading trees, of 
greenish evening skies; the pathos of the 
song about to begin or just finished, with 
lute or viol or pipe still lying hard by. 
Of such pictures it is best, perhaps, not to 
speak. The suggestive imagination is 
wandering vaguely, dreaming ; fumbling at 
random sweet, strange chords out of its 
viol, like those young men and maidens. 
The charm of such works is that they are 
never explicit; they tell us, like music, 
deep secrets, which we feel, but cannot 
translate into words. 


III. 


THE first new factor in art that meets 
us at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is not among the Italians, and is not 
a merely artistic power. I speak of the 
passionate individhal fervor for the newly 
recovered Scriptures, manifest among the 
German engravers, Protestants all or 
nearly all, and among whose works is for- 
ever turning up the sturdy, passionate 
face of Luther, the enthusiastic face of 
Melancthon. The very nature of these 
men’s art is conceivable only where the 
Bible has suddenly become the reading, 
and the chief reading, of the laity. These 
prints, large and small, struck off in large 
numbers, are not church ornaments like 
frescoes or pictures, nor aids to monastic 
devotion like Angelico’s gospel histories 
at St. Mark’s —they are illustrations to 
the book which every one is reading, 
things to be framed in the chamber of 
every burgher or mechanic, to be slipped 
into the prayer-book of every housewife, 





to be conned over during the long after- 
noons, by the children near the big stove | 
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or among the gooseberry bushes of the 
garden. And they are, therefore, much 
more than the Giottesque inventions, the 
expression of the individual artist’s ideas 
about the incidents of Scripture; and an 
expression not for the multitude at large, 
fresco or mosaic that could be elaborated 
by a sceptical or godless artist ; but a re- 
explanation as from man to man and 
friend ; this is how the dear Lord looked, 
or acted —see, the words in the Bible are 
so or so forth. Therefore, there enters 
into these designs, which contain after all 
only the same sort of skill that was rife in 
Italy, so much homeliness at once, and 
poignancy and sublimity of imagination. 
The Virgin, they have discovered, is not 
that grandly dressed lady, always in the 
very finest brocade, with the very finest 
manners, and holding a divine infant that 
has no earthly wants, whom Van Eyck and 
Memling and Meister Stephan painted, 
She is a good young woman, a fairer ver- 
sion of their dear wife, or the woman who 
might have been that ; no carefully selected 
creature as with the Italians, no well- 
made studio model, with figure unspoilt 
by child-bearing, but a real wife and moth- 
er, with real milk in her breasts (the Ital- 
ion virgin, save with one or two Lombards, 
is never permitted to suckle), which she 
very readily and thoroughly gives to the 
child, guiding the little mouth with her 
fingers. And she sits in the lonely fields 
by the hedges and windmills in the fair 
weather ; or in the neat little chamber with 
the walled town visible between the pillar 
of the window, as in Bartholomew Be- 
ham’s exquisite design, reading, or suck- 
ling, or sewing, or soothing the fretful 
baby ; no angels around her, or rarely ; the 
Scripture says nothing about such a court 
of seraphs as the Italians and Flemings, 
the superstitious Romanists, always placed 
round the mother of Christ. It is all as 
it might have happened to them; they 
translate the Scripture into their every-day 
life, they do not pick out of it the mere 
stately and poetic incidents like the Giot- 
tesques. This every-day life of theirs is 
crude enough, and in many cases nasty 
enough; they have in those German free 
towns a perfect museum of loathsome 
ugliness, born of ill ventilation, gluttony, 
starvation, or brutality ; quite fearful wrin- 
kled harridans and unabashed, fat, guzzlin 

harlots, and men of every variety of scrof- 
ula and wart and belly, towards none of 
which (the best far transcending the worst 
Italian Judas) they seem to feel any repug- 
nance. They have also a beastly love of 
horrors; their decollations and flagella- 
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tions are quite sickening in detail, and 
distinguished from the tidy, decorous exe- 
cutions of the early Italians ; and one feels 
that they do enjoy seeing, as in one of 
their prints, the bowels of St. Erasmus 
being taken out with a windlass, or Jael, 
as Altdorfer has shown her in his roman- 
tic print, neatly hammering the nail into 
the head of the sprawling, snoring Sisera. 
There is a good deal of grossness too, of 
which, among the Italians, even Robetta 
and similar, there is so little —in the de- 
tails of village fairs and adventures of 
wenches with their Schatz; and a strange 
permeating nightmare gruesomeness of 
lewd, warty devils, made up of snouts, 
hoofs, bills, claws, and incoherent parts of 
incoherent creatures ; of perpetual skele- 
tons climbing in trees, or appearing behind 
flower-beds. But there is also — and Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death, terrible, jocular, 
tender, vulgar, and poetic, contains it all, 
this German world —a great tenderness. 
Tenderness not merely in the heads of 
women and children, in the fervent em- 
brace of husband and wife, and mother 
and daughter ; but in the feeling for dumb 
creatures and inanimate things, the gentle 
dogs of St. Hubert, the deer that crouch 
among the rocks with Geneviéve, the very 
tangled grasses and larches and gentians 
that hang to the crags, drawn as no Ital- 
ian ever drew them; the quiet, sentimen- 
tal little landscapes of castles on fir-clad 
hills, of manor-houses, gabled and chim- 
neyed, among the reeds and willows of 
shallow ponds. These feelings, Teutonic 
doubtless, but less medizwval than we 
might think, for the Middle Ages of Trou- 
badour and Minnesingers were terribly 
conventional, seem to well up at the voice 
of Luther ; and it is this which makes the 
German engravers, men not always of the 
highest talents, invent new and beautiful 
gospel pictures. Of these I would take 
two as typical — typical of individual fancy 
most strangely contrasting with the con- 
ventionalism of the Italians, Let the 
reader think of any of the scores of Flights 
into Egypt, and of Resurrections by fif- 
teenth-century Italians, or even Giot- 
tesques ; and then turn to two prints, one 
of each of these subjects respectively, by 
Martin Schongauer and the great Alt- 
dorfer. Schongauer gives a delightful 
oasis ; palms and prickly pears, the latter 
conceived as growing at the top of a tree, 
medlars, lizards at play, and deer grazing ; 
in this the Virgin has drawn up her ass, 
which browses the thistles at his feet, while 
St. Joseph, his pilgrim bottle bobbing on 
his back, hangs himself with all his weight 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LVIII, 299! 
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to the branches of a date palm, trying to 
get the fruit within reach. Meanwhile, a 
bevy of sweet little angels have come to 
the rescue ; they sit among the branches, 
dragging them down towards him, and 
even bending the whole stem at the top 
so that he may get at the dates. Such a 
thing as this is quite lovely, particularly 
after the routine of St. Joseph trudging 
along after the donkey, the eternal theme 
of the Italians. In Altdorfer’s print, 
Christ is ascending ina glory of sunrise 
clouds, banner in hand, angels and cher- 
ubs peering with shy curiosity round the 
cloud edge. The sepulchre is open, 
guards asleep or stretching themselves, 
and —— all round ; and childish young 
angels look reverently into the empty 
grave, re-arranging the cerecloths, and 
trying to roll back the stone lid. One of 
them leans forward, and utterly dazzles a 
negro watchman, stepping forward, lantern 
in hand; in the distance shepherds are 
seen prowling about. “ This,” says Alt- 
dorfer to himself, “is how it must have 
happened.” Hence, among these Ger- 
mans, the dreadful seriousness and pathos 
of the Passion, the violence of the mob, 
the brutality of the executioners, above 
all, the awful sadness of Christ. Thereis 
here somewhat of the realization of what 
he must have felt in finding the world he 
had come to redeem so vile and cruel. 
In what way, under what circumstances, 
such thoughts would come to these men, 
is revealed to us by that magnificent head 
of the suffering Saviour — a design appar- 


ently for a carved crucifix — under which 


Albrecht Diirer wrote the pathetic words: 
“I drew this in my sickness.” 

Thus much of the power of that new 
factor, the individual interest in the Scrip- 
tures. All other innovations on the treat- 
ment of religious themes were due, in 
the sixteenth century, but still more in 
the seventeenth, to the development of 
some new artistic possibility, or to the 
gathering together, in the hands of one 
man, of artistic powers hitherto existing 
only in a dispersed condition. This is 
the secret of the greatness of Raphael as 
a pictorial poet, that he could do all man- 
ner of new things merely by holding all 
the old means in his grasp. This is the 
secret of those wonderful inventions of 
his, which do not take our breath away 
like Michelangelo’s or Rembrandt’s, but 
seem, at the moment, the one and only 
right rendering of the subject; the Liber- 
ation of St. Peter, Heliodorus, Ezekiel, 
and the whole series of magnificent Old 
Testament stories on the ceiling of the 
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Loggie. In Raphael we see the perfect 
fulfilment of the Giottesque programme ; 
he can do all that the first theme-inventors 
required for the carrying out of their 
ideas; and therefore he can have new, 
entirely new, themes. Raphael furnishes, 
for the first time since Giotto, an almost 
complete set of pictorial interpretations of 
Scripture, 

We are now, as we proceed in the six- 
teenth century, in the region where new 
artistic powers admit of new imaginative 
conceptions on the part of the individual. 
We gain immensely by the liberation from 
the old tradition, but we lose immensely 
also. We get the benefit of the fancy and 
feelings of this individual, but we are at 
the mercy, also, of his stupidity and vul- 
garity. Of this the great examples are 
Tintoretto, and after him Velasquez and 
Rembrandt. Of Tintoret I would speak 
later, for he is eminently the artist in 
whom the gain and the loss are most typi- 
fied, and perhaps most equaliy distributed, 
and because, therefore, he contrasts best 
with the masters anterior to Raphael. 

The new powers in Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt were connected with the problem 
of light, or rather, one might say, in the 
second case, of darkness. This new fac- 
ulty of seizing the beauties, momentary 
and not inherent in the object, due to the 
various effects of atmosphere and lighting 
up, added probably a good third to the 
pleasure-bestowing faculty of art; it was 
the beginning of a kind of democratic 
movement against the stern domination of 
such things as were privileged in shape 
and color. A thousand things, ugly or 
unimaginative in themselves, a plain face, 
a sallow complexion, an awkward gesture, 
a dull arrangement of lines, could be made 
delightful and suggestive. A wet yard, a 
pail and mop, and a servant washing fish 
under a pump could become, in the hands 
of Peter de Hoogh, and thanks to the 
magic of light and shade, as beautiful and 
interesting in their way as a swirl of an- 
gels and lilies by Botticelli. But this 
redemption of the vulgar was at the ex- 
pense, as I have elsewhere pointed out, 
of a certain growing callousness to vulgar- 
ity. What holds good as to the actual 
artistic visible quality holds good also as 
to the imaginative value. Velasquez’s 
Flagellation, in our National Gallery, has 
a pathos, a something that catches you by 
the throat, in that melancholy, wearied 
body, broken with ignominy and pain, 
sinking down by the side of the column, 
which is inseparable from the dreary grey 
light, the vivid color of the flesh — there 





is no joy in the world where such things 
can be. But the angel who has just en- 
tered has not come from heaven —-such a 
creature is fit only to shake up roughly 
the pillows of paupers, dying in the damp 
dawn in the hospital wards. 

It is, in a measure, different with Rem- 
brandt, exactly because he is the master, 
not of light, but of darkness, or of light 
that utterly dazzles. His ugly women and 
dirty Jews of Rotterdam are either hidden 
in the gloom or reduced to mere vague 
outlines, specks like gnats in the sun- 
shine, in the effulgence of light. Hence 
we can enjoy, almost without any disturb- 
ing impressions, the marvellous imagina- 
tion shown in his etchings of Bible stories. 
Rembrandt is to Diirer as an archangel to 
a saint; where the German draws, the 
Dutchman seems to bite his etching-plate 
with elemental darkness and glory. Of 
these etchings I would mention a few; the 
reader may put these indications alongside 
of his remembrances of the Arena Chapel, 
or of Angelico’s cupboard panels in the 
Academy at Florence ; they show how in- 
timately dramatic imagination depends in 
art upon mere technical means, how hope- 
lessly limited to mere indication were the 
early artists, how forced along the path of 
dramatic realization are the men of modern 
times. The Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds: The heavens open in a circular 
swirl among the storm darkness, cherubs 
whirling distantly like innumerable motes 
in a sunbeam; the angel steps forward on 
a ray of light, projecting into the ink-black 
night. The herds have perceived the 
vision and rush headlong in all directions, 
while the trees groan beneath the blast of 
that opening of heaven. A horse, seen in 
profile, with the light striking on his eye- 
ball, seems paralyzed by terror. The 
shepherds have only just awakened. The 
Nativity: Darkness. A vague crowd of 
country-folk jostling each other noise- 
lessly. A lantern, a white speck in the 
centre, sheds a smoky, uncertain light on 
the corner where the child sleeps upon the 
pillows, the Virgin, wearied, resting by its 
side, her face on her hand. Joseph is 
seated by, only his head visible above his 
book. The cows are just visible in the 
gloom. The lantern is held by a man 
coming carefully forward, uncovering his 
head, the crowd behind him. A Halt on 
the Journey to Egypt: Night. The Jan- 
tern hung on a branch. Joseph seated 
sleepily, with his fur cap drawn down; 
the Virgin and Child resting against the 
pack-saddle on the ground. An Interior: 
The Virgin hugging and rocking the 
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child. Joseph, outside, looks in through 
the window. The Raising of Lazarus: 
A vault hung with scimitars, turbans, and 
quivers. Against the brilliant daylight 
just let in, the figure of Christ, seen from 

ehind, stands out in his long robes, rais- 
ing his hand to bid the dead arise. Laz- 
arus, pale, ghostlike in this effulgence, 
slowly, wearily raises his head in the sep- 
ulchre. The crowd falls back. Aston- 
ishment, awe. This coarse Dutchman 
has suppressed the incident of the by- 
standers holding their nose, to which the 
Giottesque clung desperately. This is 
not a moment to think of stenches or 
infection. Entombment: Night. The 
platform below the cross. A bier, empty, 
spread with a winding-sheet, an old man 
arranging it at the head. The dead Sa- 
viour being slipped down from the cross 
on a sheet, two menon a ladder letting the 
body down, others below receiving it, try- 
ing to prevent the arm from trailing. Im- 
mense solemnity, carefulness, hushedness. 
A distant illuminated palace blazes out in 
the night. One feels that they are steal- 
ing him away. 

I have reversed the chronological order 
and chosen to speak of Tintoret after 
Rembrandt, because, being an Italian and 
still in contact with some of the old tradi- 
tion, the great Venetian can show more 
completely both what was gained and what 
was lost in imaginative rendering by the 
liberation of the individual artist and the 
development of artistic means. First, of 
the gain. This depends mainly upon Tin- 
toret’s handling of light and shade, and his 
foreshortenings ; it enables him to com- 
pose entirely in huge masses, to divide or 
concentrate the interest, to throw into 
vague insignificance the less important 
parts of a situation in order to insist upon 
the more important ; it gave him the power 
also of impressing us by the colossal and 
the ominous. The masterpiece of this 
style, and probably Tintoret’s masterpiece 
therefore, is the great Crucifixion at S. 
Rocco. To feel its full tragic splendor 
one must think of the finest things which 
the early Renaissance achieved, such as 
Luini’s beautiful fresco at Lugano; by the 
side of the painting at S. Rocco every- 
thing is tame, except perhaps Rembrandt’s 
etching called the Three Crosses. After 
this, and especially to be compared with 
the frescoes of Masaccio and Ghirlandaio 
of the same subject, comes the Baptism 
of Christ. The old details of figures, 
dressing and undressing, which gave so 
much pleasure to earlier painters, for in- 
stance, Piero della Francesca, in the Na- 
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tional Gallery, are entirely omitted, as the 
nose-holding in the Raising of Lazarus is 
omitted by Rembrandt. Christ kneels 
in the Jordan, with John bending over 
him, and vague multitudes crowding the 
banks, distant, dreamlike beneath the yel- 
low stormlight. Of Tintoret’s Christ be- 
fore Pilate, of that figure of the Saviour, 
long, straight, wrapped in white and lumi- 
nous like his own wraith, 1 have spoken 
already. But I must speak of the S. Rocco 
Christ in the Garden; as imaginative as 
anything by Rembrandt, and infinitely 
more beautiful. The moonlight tips the 
draperies of the three sleeping apostles, 
gigantic, solemn. Above, among the 
bushes, leaning his head on his hand, is 
seated Christ, weary to death, numbed by 
grief and isolation, recruiting for final re- 
sistance. The sense of being abandoned 
of all men and of God has never been 
brought home in this way by any other 
painter; the little tear-stained Saviours, 
praying in broad daylight, of Perugino and 
his fellows, are mere distressed mortals. 
This betrayed and resigned Saviour has 
upon him the Weltschmerz of Prometheus. 
But even here we begin to feel the loss, 
as well as the gain, of the painter being 
forced from the dramatic routine of ear- 
lier days; instead of the sweet, tearful 
little angel of the early Renaissance, there 
comes to this tragic Christ, in a blood-red 
nimbus, a brutal winged creature thrust- 
ing the cup in his face. The uncertainty 
of Tintoret’s inspirations, the uncertainty 
of result of these astonishing pictorial 
methods of attaining the dramatic, the 
occasional vapidness and vulgarity of the 
man, unrestrained by any stately tradition 
like the vapidness and vulgarity of so 
many earlier masters, comes out already 
at S. Rocco. And principally in the scene 
of the Temptation, a theme rarely, if ever, 
treated before the sixteenth century, and 
which Tintoret has made unspeakably 
mean in its unclean and dramatically im- 
potent suggestiveness ; the Saviour par- 
leying from a kind of rustic edifice with a 
good-humored, fat, half-feminine Satan, 
fluttering with pink wings like some smug 
seraph of Bernini’s pupils. After this it 
is scarce necessary to speak of whatever 
is dramatically abortive (because success- 
fully expressing just the wrong sort of 
sentiment, the wrong situation) in Tinto- 
ret’s work ; his Woman takenin Adultery, 
with the dapper young rabbi, offended 
neither by adultery in general nor by this 
adulteress in particular; the Washing of 
the Feet, in London, where the conversa- 
tion appears to turn upon the excessive 
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hotness or coldness of the water in the 
tub; the Last Supper at S. Giorgio Mag- 
giore, where, among the mysterious 
wreaths of smoke peopled with angels, 
Christ rises from his seat and holds the 
cup to his neighbor’s lips with the ges- 
ture, as he says “ This is my blood,” of a 
conjuror to an incredulous and indifferent 
audience. To Tintoret the contents of 
the chalice is the all-important matter; 
where is the majesty of the old Giottesque 
gesture, preserved * Lionardo, of push- 
ing forward the bread with one hand, the 
wine with the other, and thus uncovering 
the head and breast of the Saviour, the 
gesture which does indeed mean, “I am 
the bread you shall eat, and the wine you 
shall drink”? There remains, however, 
to mention another work of Tintoret’s 
which, coming in contact with one’s recol- 
lections of earlier art, may suggest strange 
doubts and well-nigh shake one’s faith in 
the imaginative efficacy of all that went 
before ; his enormous canvas of the Last 
Day, at S. Maria dell’ Orto. The first and 
overwhelming impression, even before one 
has had time to look into this apocalyptic 
work, is that no one could have conceived 
such a thing in earlier days, not even 
Michelangelo when he designed his Last 
Judgment, nor Raphael when he painted 
the Vision of Ezekiel. This is indeed, one 
thinks, a revelation of the end of all things. 
Great storm clouds, whereon throne the 
Almighty and his elect, brood over the 
world, across which, among the crevassing, 
upheaving earth, pours the wide glacier 
torrent of Styx, with the boat of Charon 
struggling across its precipitous waters. 
The angels, confused with the storm 
clouds of which they are the spirit, lash 
the damned down to the Hell stream, band 
upon band, even from the far distance. 
And in the foreground the rocks are split- 
ting, the soil is upheaving with the dead 
beneath ; here protrudes a huge arm, there 
a skull; in one place the clay, rising, has 
assumed the vague outline of the face 
below. In the rocks and water, among 
the clutching, gigantic men, the huge, full- 
bosomed women, tosses a frightful half- 
fleshed carcass, grass still growing from 
his finger tips, his grinning skull, covered 
half with hair and half with weeds, green- 
ish and mouldering ; a sinner still green in 
earth and already arising. 

A wonderful picture; a marvellous im- 
aginative mind, with marvellous imagina- 
tive means at its command. Yet, let us 
ask ourselves, what is the value of the re- 
sult? A magnificent display of attitudes 





and impressiveness, which are in a sense 
barrocco, reminding us of the wax plague 
models of Florence, and of certain poems 
of Baudelaire’s. But of the feeling, the po- 
etry of this greatest of all scenes, what is 
there? And, standing before it, I think 
instinctively of that chapel far off on the 
wind-swept Umbrian rock, with Signo- 
relli’s Resurrection. A flat wall accepted 
as a flat wall, no place, nowhere. A half- 
dozen groups, not closely combined. 
Color reduced to monochrome ; light and 
shade nowhere, as nowhere also all these 
devices of perspective. But in that simply 
treated fresco, with its arrangement as 
simple as that of a vast antique bas-relief, 
there is an imaginative suggestion far sur- 
passing this of Tintoret’s. The breath- 
less effort of the youths breaking through 
the earth’s crust, shaking their long hair 
and gasping; the stagger of those rising 
to their feet; the stolidity, hand on hip, 
of those who have recovered their body 
but not their mind, blinded by the light, 
deafened by the trumpets of judgment; 
the absolute self-abandonment of those 
who can raise themselves no higher; the 
dull, awe-stricken look of those who have 
found their companions, clasping each 
other in vague, weak wonder ; and further, 
under the two archangels who stoop down- 
wards with the pennons of their trumpets 
streaming in the blast, those figures who 
beckon to the re-found beloved ones, or 
who shade their eyes and point to a glory 
on the horizon, or who, having striven for- 
ward, sink on their knees, overcome by a 
vision which they alone can behold. And 
recollecting that fresco of Signorelli’s, 
you feel as if this vast, tall canvas at S. 
Maria dell’ Orto, where topple and stream 
the dead and the quick, were merely so 
much rhetorical rhodomontade by the side 
of the old hymn of the Last Day: — 


Mors stupebit et natura 
Quum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura. 

VERNON LEE, 





From Nature. 
HOMERIC ASTRONOMY. 
I, 

THE Homeric ideas regarding the heav- 
enly bodies were of the simplest descrip- 
tion. They stood, in fact, very much on 
the same level with those entertained by 
the North American Indians, when first 
brought into European contact. What 
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broken kind which (in Bacon’s phrase) is 
made up of wonder. 


Fragments of sd bade his actions b 


servation had not even begun to be pieced | 


in one with the other, and so fitted, ill or 
well, intoa whole. In other words, there 
was no faintest dawning of a celestial 
science. 

But surely, it may be urged, a poet is 
not bound to be an astronomer. Why 
should it be assumed that the author (or 
authors) of the Iliad and Odyssey pos- 
sessed information co-extensive on all 
points with that of his fellow-countrymen ? 
His profession was not science, but song. 
The argument, however, implies a reflect- 
ing backward of the present upon the past. 
Among unsophisticated peoples, special- 
ists, unless in the matter of drugs or spells, 
do not exist. The scanty stock of gath- 
ered knowledge is held, it might be said, 
incommon. The property of one is the 
property of all. 

More especially of the poet. His power 
over his hearers depends upon his pre- 
senting vividly what they already perceive 
dimly. It was part of the poetical faculty 
of the Ithacan bard Phemius that he 
“knew the works of gods and men” 
(Od. i. 338). His special function was to 
render them famous by his song. What 
he had heard concerning them he re- 
peated ; adding, of his own, the marshall- 
ing skill, the vital touch, by which they 
were perpetuated. He was no inventor; 
the actual life of men, with its transfigur- 
ing traditions and baffled aspirations was 
the material he had to work with. But 
the life of men was very different then 
from what it is now. It was lived in 
closer contact with nature ; it was simpler, 
more typical, consequently more suscepti- 
ble of artistic treatment. 

It was accordingly looked at and por- 
trayed as a whole;fand it is this very 
wholeness which is one of the principal 
charms of primitive poetry. An irrecover- 
able charm; for civilization renders exist- 
ence’ a labyrinth of which it too often 
rejects the clue. In olden times, however, 
its ways were comparatively straight, and 
its range limited. It was accordingly ca- 
pable of being embraced with approximate 
entirety. Hence the encyclopedic char- 
acter of the early epics. Humani nihil 
alienum. Whatever men thought, and 
knew, and did, in that morning of the 
world when they spontaneously arose, 
found a place in them. 

Now, some scheme of the heavens must 
always accompany and guide human ex- 
istence. There is literally no choice for 
man but to observe the movements, real 
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or apparent, of celestial objects, and to 
the measure of 
time they mete out to him. Nor had he 
at first any other means of directing his 
wanderings upon the earth save by regard- 
ing theirs in the sky. They are thus to 
him standards of reference and measure- 
ment as regards both the fundamental 
conditions of his being —time and space. 

This intimate connection, and, still 
more, the idealizing influence of the re- 
mote and populous skies, has not been 
lost upon the poets in any age. It might 
even be possible to construct a tolerably 
accurate outline sketch of the history of 
astronomy in Europe without travelling 
outside the limits of their works. But 
our present concern is with Homer. 

To begin with his mode of reckoning 
time. This was by years, months, days, 
and hours (Od. x. 469, xi. 294). The 
week of seven days was unknown to him; 
but in its place we find (in the Odyssey, 
xix. 307) the triplicate division of the 
month used by Hesiod and the later At- 
tics, implying a month of thirty, and a 
year of three hundred and sixty days, cor- 
rected, doubtless, by some rude process 
of intercalation. A corresponding appor- 
tionment of the hours of night into three 
watches (as amongst the Jews before the 
Captivity), and of the hours of day into 
three periods or stages, prevails in both 
the Iliad and Odyssey. The seasons of 
the year, too, were three — spring, sum- 
mer, and winter — like those of the ancient 
Egyptians and of our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers ;* for the Homeric ofora was not, 
properly speaking, an autumnal season, 
but merely an aggravation of summer heat 
and drought, heralded by the rising of 
Sirius towards the close of July. It, in 
fact, strictly matched our dog-days, the 
dies caniculares of the Romans. This 
rising of the dog-star is the only indica- 
tion in the Homeric poems of the use of a 
stellar calendar such as we meet full- 
grown in Hesiod’s “ Works and Days.” 
The same event was the harbinger of the 
Nile-flood to the Egyptians, serving to 
mark the opening of their year as well as 
to correct the estimates of its length. 

The annual risings of stars had formerly, 
in the absence of more accurate means of 
observation, an importance they no longer 
possess. Mariners and husbandmen, ac- 
customed to watch, because at the mercy 
of the heavens, could hardly fail no less to 
be struck with the successive effacements 

* Lewis, ‘ Astr. of the Ancients,” p. 11. Tacitus 


says of the Germans: ‘* Autumni perinde nomen ac 
bona ignorantur’’ (Germania, cap. xxvi.). 
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by, and re-emergences from, the solar 
beams, of certain well-known stars, as the 
sun pursued his yearly course amongst 
them, than to note the epochs of such 
events. Four stages in these periodical 
fluctuations of visibility were especially 
marked by primitive observers. The first 
suscepti appearance of a star in the 
dawn was known as its “ heliacal rising.” 
This brief glimpse extended gradually as 
the star increased its seeming distance 
from the sun, the interval of precedence 
in rising lengthening by nearly four min- 
utes each morning. At the end of close 
upon six months occurred its “ acronychal 
rising,” or last visible ascent from the 
eastern horizon after sunset. Its con- 
spicuousness was then at the maximum, 
the whole of the dark hours being availa- 
ble for its shining. To these two epochs 
of rising succeeded and corresponded two 
epochs of setting —the “cosmical” and 
the “heliacal.” A star set cosmically 
when, for the first time each year, it 
reached the horizon long enough before 
break of day to be still distinguishable ; it 
set heliacally on the last evening when its 
rays still detached themselves from the 
background of illuminated western sky, 
before getting finally immersed in twilight. 
The round began again when the star had 
arrived sufficiently far on the other side 
of the sun to show in the morning — in 
other words, to rise heliacally. 

Wide plains and clear skies gave op- 
portunities for closely and continually ob- 
serving these successive moments in the 
revolving relations of sun and stars, which 
were soon found to afford a very accurate 
index to the changes of the seasons. By 
them, for the most part, Heriod’s prescrip- 
tions for navigation and agriculture are 
timed; and although Homer, in conform- 
ity with the nature of his subject, is less 
precise, he was still fully aware of the 
association. 

His sun is a god — Helios —as yet un- 
identified with Apollo, who wears his solar 
attributes unconsciously. Helios is also 
known as Hyperion, “he who walks on 
high,” and Elector, the “shining one.” 
Voluntarily he pursues his daily course in 
the sky, and voluntarily he sinks to rest 
in the ocean stream. Subject, however, 
at times to a higher compulsion. For, 
just after the rescue of the body of Patro- 
clus, Here favors her Achaian clients by 
precipitating at a critical juncture the de- 
scent of a still unwearied and unwilling 
luminary (Iliad xviii. 239) On another 
occasion, however, Helios memorably as- 
serts his independence, when, incensed at 
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the slaughter of his sacred cattle by the 
self-doomed companions of Ulysses, he 
threatens to “descend into Hades, and 
shine among the dead” (Od. xii. 383). 
And Zeus, in promising the required sat- 
isfaction, virtually admits his power to 
abdicate his office as illuminator of gods 
and men. 

Once only, the solstice is alluded to in 
Homericverse. The swineherd Eumezus, 
in describing the situation of his native 
place, the island of Syrie, states that it 
is over against Ortygia (Delos), “ where 
are the turning-places of the sun” (Od. 
xv. 404). The phrase probably indicates 
the direction in which Delos lay from 
Ithaca, being just so much south of east 
as the sun lies at rising on the shortest 
day of winter. To those early students 
of nature, the travelling to and fro of the 
points of sunrise and sunset furnished 
the most obvious clue to the yearly solar 
revolution; so that an expression, to us 
somewhat recondite, conveyed a direct 
and unmistakable meaning to hearers 
whose narrow acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of the heavens was vivified by 
immediate personal experience of them. 

Selene first takes rank as a divine 
personage in the Homeric hymns. No 
moon-goddess is recognized in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. Nor does the orbed ruler of 
“ambrosial night,” regarded as a mere 
light-giver or time-measurer, receive all 
the attention that might have been ex- 
pected. A full moon is, however, repre- 
sented with the other “heavenly signs ” 
on the shield of Achilles, and figures 
somewhat superfluously in the magnificent 
passage where the Trojan watch-fires are 
compared to the stars in a cloudless sky: 

“Even as when in heaven the stars 
about the bright moon shine clear to see, 
when the air is windless, and all the peaks 
appear and the tall headlands and glades, 
and from heaven breaketh open the infinite 
air, and all stars are seen, and the shep- 
herd’s heart is glad; even in like multi- 
tude between the ships and the streams 
of Xanthos appeared the watch-fires that 
the Trojans kindled in front of Ilios.” * 

Here, as elsewhere, the simile no sooner 
presents itself than the poet’s imagination 
seizes upon and develops it without over- 
much regard to the illustrative fitness of 
its details. The multitudinous effect of a 
thousand fires blazing together on the 
plain inevitably suggested the stars. But 
with the stars came the complete noctur- 


* Iliad viii. 551-57. Mr. Andrew Lang’s admirable 
prose versions are employed throughout this article. 
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nal scene in its profound and breathless 
tranquillity. The “rejoicing shepherd,” 
meantime, who was part of it, would have 
been ill-pleased with the darkness required 
for the innumerable stellar display first 
thought of. And since, to the untutored 
sense, landscape is delightful only so far 
as it gives promise of utility, brilliant 
moonlight was added, for his satisfaction 
and the safety of his flock, as well as for 
the perfecting of that scenic beauty felt to 
be deficient where human needs were left 
uncared for. Just in proportion, however, 
as rocks, and peaks, and wooded glens 
appeared distinct, the lesser lights of 
heaven, and with them the fundamental 
idea of the comparison, must have be- 
come effaced ; and the poet, accordingly, 
as if with a misgiving that the fervor of 
his fancy had led him to stray from the 
rigid line of his purpose, volunteered the 
assurance that “all the stars were visible ” 
—as, to his mind and eye, they doubtless 
were. 

Of the “vivid planets” thrown in b 
Pope there is no trace in the original. 
Nor could there be; since Homer was to- 
tally ignorant that such a class of bodies ex- 
isted. This curious fact affords (if it were 
needed) conclusive proof of the high an- 
tiquity of the Homeric poems. Not the 
faintest suspicion manifests itself in them 
that Hesperus, “fairest of all stars set in 
heaven,” is but another aspect of Phos- 
phorus, herald of light upon the earth, 
“the star that saffron-mantled Dawn 
cometh after, and spreadeth over the salt 
sea” (Iliad, xxiii. 226-27). The: identi- 
fication is said by Diogenes Laertius to 
have been first made by Pythagoras ; and 
it may at any rate be assumed with some 
confidence that this elementary piece of as- 
tronomical knowledge came to the Greeks 
from the East, with others of a like nature, 
in the course of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury B.c. Astonishing as it seems that 
they should not have made the discovery 
for themselves, there is no evidence that 
they did so. Hesiod appears equally un- 
conscious with Homer of the distinction 
between “ fixed ” and “ wandering” stars. 
According to his genealogical information, 
Phosphorus, like the rest of the stellar 
multitude, sprang from the union of As- 
treus with the Dawn (Theogony, 381), 
but no hint is given of any generic differ- 
ence between them. 

There is a single passage in the Iliad, 
and a parallel one in the Odyssey, in 
which the constellations are formally enu- 
merated by name. Hephestus, we are 
told, made for the son of Thetis a shield 
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great and strong, whereon, by his exceed- 
ing skill, a multitude of objects were fig- 
ured. 

“ There wrought he the earth, and the 
heavens, and the sea, and the unwearying 
sun, and the moon waxing to the full, and 
the signs every one wherewith the heavens 
are crowned, Pleiads, and Hyads, and 
Orion’s might, and the Bear that men call 
also the Wain, her that turneth in her 
place, and watcheth Orion, and alone hath 
no part in the baths of ocean” (Iliad xviii. 
483-89). 

The corresponding lines in the Odys- 
sey occur in the course of describing 
Ulysses’ voyage from the isle of Calypso 
to the land of the Phzacians. Alone, on 
the raft he had constructed of Ogygian 
pine wood, he sat during seventeen days, 
“and cunningly guided ‘the craft with the 
helm; nor did sleep fall upon his eyelids, 
as he viewed the Pleiads, and Bodtes, that 
setteth late, and the Bear, which they like- 
wise call the Wain, which turneth ever in 
one place, and keepeth watch upon Orion, 
and alone hath no part in the baths of 
Ocean ” (Odyssey v. 271-75). 

The sailing directions of the goddess 
were to keep the Bear always on the left 
— that is, to steer due east. 

It is clear that one of these passages is 
an adaptation from the other; nor is there 
reason for hesitation in deciding which 
was the model. Independently of extrin- 
sic evidence, the verses in the Iliad have 
the strong, spontaneous ring of original- 
ity, while the Odyssean lines betray excis- 
ion and interpolation, The “ Hyads and 
Orion’s might” are suppressed for the 
sake of introducing Boétes. Variety was 
doubtless aimed at in the change ; and the 
conjecture is at least a plausible one, that 
the added constellation may have been 
known to the poet of the Odyssey (admit- 
ting the hypothesis of a divided author- 
ship), though not to the poet of the Iliad. 
Known, that is, in the sense that the stars 
comprising the figure of the celestial Hus- 
bandman had not yet, at the time and 
place of origin of the Iliad, become sepa- 
rated from the anonymous throng circling 
in the “ murk of night.” 

The constellation Bodtes was invented 
to drive the Wain, as Arctophylax to guard 
the Bear, the same group in each case 
going by adouble name. For the bright- 
est of the stars thus designated we still 
preserve the appellation Arcturus (from 
arktos, bear, a#ros, guardian), first used 
by Hesiod, who fixed upon its acronychal 
rising, sixty days after the winter sol- 
stice, as the signal for pruning the vines 
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(Works and Days, 564-70). It is not un- 
likely that the star received its name long 
before the constellation was thought of, 
forming the nucleus of a subsequently 
formed group. This was undoubtedly the 
course of events elsewhere; the Great 
and Little Dogs, for instance, the Twins, 
and the Eagle (the last with two minute 
companions) having been individualized 
as stars previous to their recognition as 
asterisms. 

There is reason to believe that the stars 
enumerated in the Iliad and Odyssey 
constituted the whole of those known by 
name to the early Greeks. This view is 
strongly favored by the identity of the 
Homeric and Hesiodic stars. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that, had there been room 
for choice, the same list precisely would 
have been picked out for presentation in 
poems so widely diverse in scope and 
origin as the Iliad and Odyssey on the 
one side, and the “ Works and Days” on 
the other. As regards the polar constel- 
lations, we have positive proof that none 
besides Ursa Major had been distin- 
guished. For the statement repeated in 
both the Homeric epics, that the bear a/one 
was without part in the baths of Ocean, 
implies, not that the poet veritably ignored 
the unnumbered stars revolving within 
the circle traced out round the pole by the 
seven of the Plough, but that they still 
remained a nameless crowd, unassociated 
with any terrestrial object, and therefore 
attracting no popular observation. 

The Greeks, according to a well-attested 
tradition, made acquaintance with the 
Lesser Bear through Phoenician commu- 
nication, of which Thales was the medium. 
Hence the designation of the group as 
Phoinike. Aratus (who versified the prose 
of Eudoxus) has accordingly two Bears, 
lying (in sailors’ phrase) “heads and 
points ” on the sphere ; while he expressly 
states that the Greeks still (about 270 
B.C.) continued to steer by Heike (the 
Twister, Ursa Major), while the expert 
Pheenicians directed their course by the 
less mobile Ayxosoura (Ursa Minor). 
The absence of any mention of a pole-star 
seems at first sight surprising. Even the 
Iroquois Indians directed their wander- 
ings from of old by the one celestial lumi- 
nary of which the position remained 
sensibly invariable (Lafitau, Mceurs des 
Sauvages Américains, p. 240). Yet not 
the gods themselves, in Homer’s time, 
were aware of sucha guide. It must be 
remembered, however, that the axis of the 
earth’s rotation pointed, two thousand 
eight hundred years ago, towards a con- 
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siderably different part of the heavens 
from that now met by its imaginary pro- 
longation. The precession of the equi- 
noxes has been at work in the interval, 
slowiy but unremittingly shifting the situ- 
ation of this point among the stars. Some 
six hundred years before the Great Pyra- 
mid was built, it was marked by the close 
vicinity of the brightest star in the 
Dragon. But this in the course of ages 
was left behind by the onward-travelling 
pole, and further ages elapsed before the 
star at the tip of the Little Bear’s tail 
approached its present position. Thus 
the entire millennium before the Christian 
era may count for an interregnum as re- 
gards pole-stars. Alpha Draconis had 
ceased to exercise that office; Alruccabah 
had not yet assumed it. 

The most ancient of all the constella- 
tions is probably that which Homer dis- 
tinguishes as never-setting (it then lay 
much nearer to the pole than it now does). 
In his time, as in ours, it went by two 
appellations —the Bear and the Wain. 
Homer’s Bear, however, included the same 
seven bright stars constituting the Wain, 
and no more; whereas our Great Bear 
stretches over a sky space of which the 
Wain is only a small part, three of the 
striding monster’s far-apart paws being 
marked by the three pairs of stars known 
to the Arabs as the “gazelle’s springs.” 
How this extension came about, we can 
only conjecture; but there is evidence 
that it was fairly well established when 
Aratus wrote his description of the con- 
stellations. Aratus, however, copied Eu- 
doxus, and Eudoxus used observations 
made —doubtless by Accad or Chaldean 
astrologers — above 2000 B.C.* We in- 
fer, then, that the Babylonian Bear was no 
other than the modern Ursa Major. 

But the primitive asterism — the Seven 
Rishis of the old Hindus, the Septem 
Triones of the Latins, the Arktos of Ho- 
mer — included no more than seven stars. 
And this 1s important as regards the ori- 
gin of the name. For it is impossible to 
suppose a likeness to any animal suggested 
by the more restricted group. Scarcely 
the acquiescent fancy of Polonius could 
find it “ backed like a weasel,” or “very 
like a whale.” Yet a weasel or a whale 
would match the figure equally well with, 
or better than, a bear. Probably, the 
growing sense of incongruity between the 
name and the object it signified may have 
induced the attempt to soften it down by 


* According to Mr. Proctor’s calculation. See R. 
Brown, Eridanus: River and Constellation, p. 3. 
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athering a number of additional stars 
into a group presenting a distant resem- 
blance to a four-legged monster. 

The name of the Bear, this initial diffi- 
culty notwithstanding, is prehistoric and 
quasi-universal. It was traditional amongst 
the American-Indian tribes, who, however, 
sensible of the absurdity of attributing a 
conspicuous protruding tail to an animal 
almost destitute of such an appendage, 
turned the three stars composing it into 
three pursuing hunters. 

The same constellation figures, under a 
divinified aspect, with the title O¢awa, in 
the great Finnish epic, the “ Kalevala.” 
Now, although there is no certainty as to 
the original meaning of this word, which 
has no longer a current application to any 
terrestrial object, it is impossible not to 
be struck with its resemblance;to the Iro- 
quois term Okowari, signifying “ bear,” 
both zoologically and astronomically (La- 
fitau, of. cit., p. 236) The inference 
seems justified that Otawa held the same 
two meanings, and that the Finns knew 
the great northern constellation by the 
name of the old Teutonic king of beasts. 

It was (as we have seen) similarly des- 
ignated on the banks of the Euphrates; 
and a celestial she-bear, doubtfully re- 
ferred to in the Rig-Veda, becomes the 
starting-point of an explanatory legend in 
the Ramayana (De Gubernatis, “ Zoologi- 
cal Mythology,” vol. ii., p, 109). Thus, 
circling the globe from the valley of the 
Ganges to the Great Lakes of the New 
World, we find ourselves confronted with 
the same sign in the northern skies, the 
relic of some primeval association of 
ideas, long since extinct. 

Extinct even in Homer’s time. For 
the myth of Callisto (first recorded in a 
lost work by Hesiod) was a subsequent 
invention—an effect, not a cause—a 
mere embroidery of Hellenic fancy over a 
linguistic fact, the true origin of which 
was lost in the mists of antiquity. 

There is, on the other hand, no difficulty 
in understanding how the Seven Stars ob- 
tained their second title of the Wain, or 
Plough, or Bier. Here we have a plain 
case of imitative name-giving —a sugges- 
tion by resemblance almost as direct as 
that which established in our skies a Tri- 
angle and a Northern Crown. Curiously 
enough, the individual appellations still 
current for the stars of the Plough, in- 
clude a reminiscence of each system of 
nomenclature — the legendary and the 
imitative. The brightest of the seven, 
@ Urse Majoris, the Pointer nearest 
the pole, is designated Dudhe, signifying, 
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in Arabic, “bear;” while the title Be- 
netnasch — equivalent to Bendt-en-Nasch, 
“ daughters of the bier ” —of the furthest 
star in the plough-handle, perpetuates the 
lugubrious fancy, native in Arabia, by 
which the group figures as a corpse at- 
tended by three mourners. 
A. M. CLERKE, 





From The Spectator, ’ 
JEWISH PAUPERISM. 


SOME eminently unpleasant revelations 
have lately been made about the condition 
of the East-End Jews, and the great 
amount of destitution existing among 
them. A few figures have been given in 
proof of this, but nothing in the shape of 
data calculated to throw clear light upon 
a subject which, in view of the agitation 
on foot in reference to foreign immigra- 
tion, is not uninteresting. So that although 
many are already aware that poverty pre- 
vails among the London Jews to a much 
greater extent than was imagined — suffi- 
cient, certainly, to shake considerably pop- 
ular faith in the truth of the old saying, 
“ Rich as a Jew” — yet the general public 
has not the faintest idea of the extraordi- 
nary proportions Jewish pauperism has 
assumed, or the rapid growth of the pau- 
per element among the Jews of the me- 
tropolis during the past twenty or five-and- 
twenty years. A careful analysis of the 
series of reports published by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians for the Relief of the 
Poor, in Devonshire Square, supple- 
mented by such additional data as an in- 
timate knowledge of the inner working and 
condition of the Anglo-Jewish community 
enables us to bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject, reveals a state of things which can 
only be characterized by the word “ap- 
palling.” Figures show that, last year, 
every third Jew in London was actually in 
receipt of poor-relief, every second Jew 
belonged to the regular pauper class, and 
every second Jewish funeral which took 
place in the metropolitan area was a pau- 
per funeral. The epithet “shocking ” is 
not too stong to apply to the mass of pau- 
perism of which such facts are indisputable 
evidence. However, to come to figures. 

The Jews in London form a very small 
community ; absolutely and relatively they 
are few in number, much fewer, we opine, 
than many imagine. There are no statis- 
tics as to their membership, but we can 
approximately get at the presumed total. 
The record of Jewish deaths is carefully 
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kept, and the lists are published in the 
official reports of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. Assuming that the death- 
rate of the Jews is the same as that of the 
country at large, the registers enable us 
to fix the number of Jews in the metropo- 
lis at about forty-six thousand. This 
figure is probably too high, for the death- 
rate of the Hebrews is higher, much 
higher, than that of the general body of 
Englishmen, a fact to which allusion will 
again be made. The number of Jewish 
schoolchildren between the ages of three 
and thirteen —a fifth of the whole commu- 
nity, as a rule— makes the Jews of Lon- 
don about forty thousand. However, we 
shall under-estimate the amount of poverty 
rather than over-estimate it, and accept 
forty-six thousand as the number of He- 
brews in London, as the Fewish Chront- 
cle does in a series of statistical tables 
published two years or so ago. Of this 
total, no less dus 14,350 received poor- 
relief in the year 1886, the last year for 
which the Jewish Board of Guardians has 
published its report. In other words, 
just upon one-third of the entire body of 
metropolitan Jews were dependent upon 
charity; one Jew out of every three en- 
countered was virtually and actually a 
pauper. The figures showing the advance 
by “leaps and bounds ” of Jewish pauper- 
ism year after year are no less striking. 
It is rather over a quarter of a century 
since the organization in Devonshire 
Square took over, from the three City syn- 
agogues, the administration of poor-relief ; 
and the following tables, which are simp] 
arranged, indicate at a glance the quett 
of the Jewish poor. The figures are 
given for every fifth year of the first five- 
and-twenty years of the Board’s opera- 
tions, and for the three subsequent years 
1884, 1885, and 1886. The “persons re- 
lieved” are from 3'1 to 3°3 to each appli- 
cant. From 1859-6o to 1873 they are 
approximately given; from 1878 to 1886 
the exact numbers of the Board are 
quoted : — 


Number Total of 
Year. of Applicants. Persons Relieved. Cost. 
1859-60 1,715 . . 6,200 £1,240 
1863. 1,659 . . 6,100 1,641 
18 ‘ 2,090 . . 6,900 . 3,800 
1873 2,072 . 6,800 . 6,900 
1878 2,478 . . 9,665 .« 8,900 
1883 2,800 . . 10,529 . I1,400 
1884 3054 - + 10,028 . 11,490 
1885 3-408 . . II,014 . 12,100 
1886 4,139 » + 14,357 + 14,600 


The table is instructive. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, the poor formed one sixth of a 
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community of about thirty thousand ; now 
they are one-third of a body numbering 
forty-six thousand. In the first fifteen 
years of its existence, the Board of Guard- 
ians added 50 per cent. to the volume of 
Jewish paupers. Between 1876 and 1886, 
the number in receipt of poor-relief more 
than doubled. Summed up, we see that 
in the period during which the pauperism 
of the country at large has diminished by 
30 per cent., Jewish paupers have in- 
creased ISo per cent., and their cost to the 
Jewish community has increased more 
than tenfold. 

The full significance of the figures show- 
ing the growth of Jewish pauperism will 
only be appreciated when the yearly in- 
crement of new cases is noted. The rate 
at which fresh additions to the pauper list 
have been made annually forthe past ten 
years may be gathered from the subjoined 
table, which gives the statistics for ever 
other year. Cases are quoted, not indi- 
viduals ; but each case is reckoned, as we 
before pointed out, to comprise 3°3 per- 
sons, for applicants are, in the vast major- 
ity of instances, heads of families :— 


1878. 1880. 1882. 1884. 1886. 
New Cases 873 1,063 1,306 1,368 1,944 


So that, along with a steady increase in 
what may be called its old customers, 
the Jewish Board has a steady addition, 
at a regularly augmenting rate, of fresh 
paupers every year. Now, the total in- 
crease of Jews in the metropolis will not 
much exceed, if it even reach, one thou- 
sand a year. The average of the tables 
for the past decade therefore shows that 
the number of fresh paupers added to the 
list each year, is three times as great as 
the total increase of the community by 
births and immigration. Such a phenom- 
enon is without a parallel. 

But this is not all. The Devonshire 
Square organization deals only with the 
German, or Ashkenazic section of the Jew- 
ish poor. The Spanish and Portuguese 
community has its own Board. This 
community, though retaining its old desig- 
nation, Spanish, has probably not a dozen 
of the Spanish stock among its members. 
It has been reinforced for the. past fifty 
years by the very lowest and most debased 
of the Dutch Sephardim and Mogreb Jews 
from Mogadore and Maroco. The names 
of these people, Sebag, and Corkos, and 
Afriah, and Arbib, smack of the Barbary 
coasts. The low morality and intelligence 
of this body of Jews reflect themselves in 
a pauper list of over twelve hundred an- 
nually. The total seat-holders of the 
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Synagogue are under three hundred, so 
that each head of a family finds four pau- 
pers falling to his share. Leaving this, 
however, out of consideration, it must be 
pointed out that, owing the peculiar nature 
of Jewish pauperism, and the fact that the 
Jewish pauper, even when off the books 
for a short time, is always on the brink of 
destitution, the figures given do not even 
yet fully represent the extent of the pauper 
class among the metropolitan Jews. An 
elaborate examination of the data fur- 
nished by the reports of the Board of 
Guardians would be out of place here; 
and, to avoid anything like partiality in the 
matter, we shall content ourselves with tak- 
ing the figures regarded as authoritative 
by the organs of the Jewish community. 
The Fewish Chronicle, in a very able 
summary appearing in its issue of March 
gth, 1883 — before pauperism had attained 
its present proportions — estimated that 
out of a total of twenty-five thousand En- 
glish Jews, there were seven thousand 
poor ; and of twenty-one thousand foreign 
Jews seitled here, eighteen thousand poor. 
The total addition of foreign poor in 
twenty years was set down at fifteen 
thousand. Making, then, all necessary al- 
lowances and deductions, the writer in the 
Fewish Chronicle holds that the clients 
of the Board of Guardians in Devonshire 
Square, the pauper class of the commu- 
nity, may be reckoned at twenty thousand 
out of the forty-six thousand souls it com- 
prises,— that is to say, the pauper class 
constitutes 43 per cent. of the whole body 
of Jews. The Fewish World, ina recent 
issue, puts the proportion at 46 per cent. 
We regard it as nearer 50 per cent. It 
is only needful to add that the United 
Synagogue admits that of the total Jewish 
funerals in London, 44 per cent. are pau- 
per funerals, and that there are upwards 
of forty charitable institutions at work in 
the community. The poverty of the ma- 
jority of Jews shows itself, moreover, in 
some painful statistics as to the death of 
young children. Of the total deaths reg- 
istered by the metropolitan synagogues, 
81 per cent. were those of children under 
ten. The proportion among the residents 
of the country at large is only 43°5. This 
fact will show how much truth there is in 
the allegation so frequently made, and so 
generally credited, that the death-rate of 
the Jews is lower than that of the people 
among whom they live. 

The figures we have quoted are those 
accepted by the Jews themselves as au- 
thoritative, and are given without com- 
ment. They do not need it, and only too 
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faithfully reflect the appalling mass of 
pauperism that exists in the Anglo-Jewish 
community of London. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
A PAUPER TRAINING-SHIP. 


CoRDUROY trousers much too short, 
large patches at the knee, and a corduroy 
jacket with large and shining brass but- 
tons —such is the costume that, accord- 
ing to all experience gained either by 
novel-reading or theatre-going, the pauper 
lad should wear. But times change, though 
writers do not always change with them. 
Let us see how far the picture is true now- 
adays. Arun of little more than half an 
hour from Fenchurch-Street Station brings 
us to Grays. As we walk down to the 
river-bank the forest of masts is visible on 
our left in Tilbury Docks, a mile or two 
furtherdown stream. We reach the bank, 
and walk out along the causeway towards 
the Exmouth, which lies moored a cable’s 
length from the shore. We push off ina 
cutter sent to meet us, and in two minutes 
reach the ship. On the deck the whole 
ship’s company, some six hundred strong, 
is drawn up for inspection, half in the port 
watch, the other half in the starboard; 
each watch being further sub-divided into 
three divisions. 

At the first glance it is almost impossi- 
ble to realize that these smart lads, with 
their neat sailor dress and their chevrons 
and gold-lace badges on the sleeves of 
their frocks, are really paupers after all. 
A close observer, however, notices in too’ 
many cases the deep scars over the glands 
of the neck, the unnatural look of the 
eyelids, or the dwarfish appearance of the 
square shoulders, which tell of neglect and 
privation in their earlier years. But at 
present the lads look the picture of rude 
health. It is past twelve o’clock though, 
the captain reminds us, and his crew have 
been hard at work since a quarter to six, 
and, having breakfasted at seven, are quite 
ready for another meal. Down below, on 
the main deck, dinner is served, as soon 
as the boys have changed their parade 
uniform for their every-day suits. They 
dine, in messes of twenty, at tables run- 
ning out from the sides of the ship towards 
the centre. The food is abundant and 
good — bread and butter and cocoa for 
breakfast, fresh meat every day of the 
week at dinner, and cocoa and bread and 
cheese for supper. Indeed, were the di- 
etary less nourishing the boys would not 
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be fit for the fourteen hours’ almost con- 
tinuous hard work that makes up their 
daily life. 

The mess-deck serves as dormitory as 
well to some two hundred of the boys. 
The lower deck “sleeps” another two 
hundred; while the orlop-deck takes the 
rest. In the daytime the lower deck is 
the schoolroom. Here, with the differ- 
ent class-rooms separated only by canvas 
screens, the five schoolmasters have to 
conduct their lessons as best they can 
while gun-drill or sword-exercise is ener- 
getically carried on over their heads and 
the music of the brass band or the bag- 
pipes floats up from the band-room in the 
hold below. Naturally enough, even the 
sympathetic inspector of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board cannot report that reading 
aloud or writing from dictation is the 
strongest point in the schoolcourse. But 
literary instruction is rightly felt not to 
be the most important matter. School 
work is much alike all the world over. 
Let us follow the day’s work of a “ passed- 
out ” boy —one, that is, whose schooling 
is finished. He is roused by the bugle-call 
at 5.45 A.M. By six o’clock his hammock 
has been lashed up and stowed away, and 
he is ready to take his share in giving the 
ship its morning cleaning from stem to 
stern. This lasts till eight o’clock ; in the 
mean time the boy has had his own scrub 
from head to foot in warm water, followed 
by a plunge into a cold bath afterwards, 
and got his breakfast. At half past eight 
the whole crew parade, and are inspected 
by the captain. Orders are given out, 
punishments for offences of the day be- 
fore are, if necessary, inflicted. Prayers 
follow at nine o’clock, and then till noon 
instruction in seamanship. From twelve 
till two is playtime, then seamanship again 
till 4.30, From 4.30 till 6, supper and 
play. Then another three-quarters of an 
hour’s work, except two days a week, when 
dancing to the music of the band takes its 
place; till, finally, at a quarter to eight, 
the bugle sounds to get up hammocks 
again. By eight o’clock prayers have been 
said, boys have turned in, lights (except 
in the officers’ cabins) are out, and half 
the boys are fast asleep. 

To a landsman the number of subjects 
included in the training of a sailor is be- 
wildering. The ship’s regulations classify 
them under sixteen heads. Cooking, car- 
pentering, tailoring, each of which is sup- 
posed to be enough for one man on shore, 
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On 
the Exmouth everything seems to be go- 


are just. thrown in as makeweights. 


ing onatonce. There is one class busy 
with big-gun drill, a second with cutlasses, 
and a third with carbines. In one corner 
is a knot of boys clustered round the com- 
pass and mastering the mysteries of its 
thirty-two points. Close by is a model of 
a full-rigged ship, and boys are learning 
the name of each spar and rope, from 
cathead to mizen shrouds. Overhead, 
sails are being loosed, reefed, furled, or 
unbent ; while round the ship the water is 
alive with boats whose crews are practis- 
ing rowing, sailing, and steering. On a 
fine evening a boat-race is a grand excite- 
ment. The course is round two marks 
and back to the ship, unlimited fouling 
being permitted. Nor are the boys con- 
fined to row-boats. A sailing tender, a 
one-hundred-ton brigantine, is attached to 
the ship, and cruises about the mouth of 
the river from Monday to Saturday during 
the summer, with a crew of two men and 
thirty boys. 

And what, it will be asked, is the result 
of all this training? Let the figures for 
the year 1886 (an average year) answer this 
question. In 1886 three hundred and sev- 
enty-four boys left the ship. Forty-nine 
were Claimed back by the boards of guar- 
dians that sent them, in most cases be- 
cause their parents were found able to 
support them. Places for one hundred 
and seven were found in the mercantile 
marine, for fifty-five in the army as band 
boys. But the ambition of a training-ship 
boy is to be admitted into the Royal Navy. 
True, the standard is far higher and the 
requirements more exacting; but, in re- 
turn, the pay and position and prospects 
are all better. Into the Royal Navy the 
Exmouth discharged one hundred and 
fourteen boys. All the other training- 
ships in the United Kingdom, with not far 
from five thousand boys on board, sent 
only ninety-five. But even though they 
fail to reach the navy standard, the boys 
often have good careers open before them. 
A lad who left the ship six years ago is 
now, aged twenty-one, an officer on board 
a telegraph ship with £150 a year pay be- 
sides board and lodging. Pending the 
completion of arrangements for their re- 
moval ez masse to Canada, juvenile pau- 
pers have no reason to complain of the 
prospect before them after a year or two’s 
training on board the Exmouth, 
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From The Spectator. 
THE PERMANENCE OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


Everysopy who looks at politics from 
either the historic or the philosophical 
point of view, is asking just now whether 
it is possible that a grave change has 
passed over the English national charac- 
ter. The people have seemed for some 
time so irresolute, so devoid of self-confi- 
dence, so timid in decision, so incompe- 
tent to state in what morality they believe, 
so reluctant to inflict suffering, and above 
all, so ineffective in action, that the ques- 
tion is not unreasonable, and the usual 
answer is obviously insufficient. The 
people, it is customary to say, have not 
changed, but the depositaries of power 
have. The country is now governed by 
the proletariat, and it is foolish to expect 
from a proletariat the qualities displayed 
either by a middle class or by an aristoc- 
racy. The ten-pounders were not senti- 
mental, but the householders are. That 
answer implicitly asserts that there is no 
such thing as a national character, but 
only a class character, and is at variance 
with the leading facts of history; while, 
as applied to England, it presents this 
especial difficulty. The quality of hard- 
ness, now supposed to be growing defi- 
cient, was specially the quality of the class 
which has now come into power. No one 
was so hard, so little moved by sentiment, 
so unforgiving, as the English peasant or 
worker of the towns. We are, therefore, 
on this theory, in presence of the phenom- 
enon that a nation has not only become 
softer, but has become so because its 
hardest class has risen to the top. That 
is not likcly, to say the least of it; and as 
an increase of apparent softness in En- 
glishmen is undeniable, we are driven to 
inquire whether national character ever 
does really change; so change, that is, 
that it will, when under strong emotion, 
or from any cause acting instinctively, 
take a totally unexpected course. The 
question is one of great difficulty, because 
so many of the more ancient peoples of 
mankind have mixed their blood; but we 
should say that, on the whole, the answer 
must be in the negative. The Jewish 
character, for example, seems to resist all 
pressure of circumstance, and to be sub- 
stantially what it always was, —the char- 
acter, that is to say, of a singularly 
stubborn or “stiff-necked ” people, very 
earthy in their desires, though full of ca- 
pacity; not spiritual, yet able to produce 
from time to time men of lofty spiritual 
gifts; not artistic in temperament, yet 
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possessing in the most marked and special 
degree the organization which enables 
those to whom it is given to surpass man- 
kind in music, whether as composers, 
singers, or instrumentalists. A certain 
receptivity has, it is alleged, come upon 
the Jews, who everywhere, except in En- 
gland, acquire a veneer from the country 
of their adoption ; but it is acknowledged 
that the essential Hebrew character is 
never lost, and receptivity of a kind marked 
the nation always. One object of the 
Mosaic law was to keep the Jews separ- 
ate; their chiefs were always afraid of 
Canaanitish or other Gentile influence ; 
the Babylonians during the captivity did 
materially alter Jewish theology, and the 
tendency of Hebrews to “Grecize” — 
recollect, nothing is so opposite as Hebra- 
ism and Hellenism — was in the time of 
Josephus the subject of angry comment 
and complaint among themselves. The 
Arabs, nearly as pure a race as the Jews 
—not quite, we fancy, for the Jews had 
not the Arab wealth of slaves, and were 
not brought into such contact with the 
negro— appear, from the account of all 
travellers, to be precisely the people they 
were when, twelve hundred years ago, 
they burst upon the decaying Roman 
world. We will not speak of Greece, 
— first, because the Greeks are deeply 
crossed with Slav and other blood; and 
secondly, because when Englishmen speak 
of Greeks, they mean the thirty or forty 
thousand families of Attica who displayed 
for a moment in history matchless intel- 
lectual qualities, and then in all human 
probability died out ; and we can only say 
of the Romans, who can hardly be proved 
to be the ancestors of modern Italians, 
that for a thousand years they exhibited 
an unchanged type, — strong, narrow, res- 
olute business men, determined to govern, 
but almost superstitious in their reverence 
for law. We may, however, quote the 
French as evidence of unchangeableness. 
They are to-day in all essential qualities 
the Gauls whom Cesar conquered, and 
Taine could still describe his countrymen 
in the great Roman’s words. Where is 
the change in Welshmen since they gave 
up the fight for independence; or can 
any one point out the characteristic Ger- 
man trait which throughout her history 
can be proved to have died out in Ger- 
many? The Spaniard remains the man 
he was in all but his fierce energy, and 
that may have declined only because those 
who possessed it transferred themselves 
almost ex masse to the New World, where 
the Spaniard has made an impression in 
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many respects as wonderful, though pos- 
sibly not as enduring, as that made by the 
Saxon. The evidence is not perfect, be- 
cause we know so little of the past out- 
side Greece and Rome, and because of 
the existence in so many States of the 
slave system, which corrupts, or, at all 
events, mixes the blood; but there is a 
heavy balance of probability that national 
character changes less than language, and 
is always, under all circumstances, in its 
essence the same. Even faith changes it 
very slowly, the barbarians who accepted 
Christianity remaining for ages the half- 
tamed savages that they were before. 
Then, can anything be added in the 
course of the ages to character so as 
materially to modify its manifestations ? 
That is a subtle question, requiring a 
wider knowledge, perhaps, than any one 
man can possess ; but we should say that 
it could. The singular tolerance or placa- 
bility of the Italians, which weakens all 
their jurisprudence and much of their 
statesmanship, is entirely modern, yet is 
regarded by all foreign observers as a 
main factor in the Italian character. It 
is difficult to believe that the history of 
France could have gone on as it did for 
nearly a thousand years, had the passion 
of envy so dominated the people as it does 
now; while in England, the quality of 
sympathy for suffering which now affects 
the whole people, is of less than two cen 
turies’ growth. Up to 1700, and probably 
much later, the people, though not exactly 
cruel, and comparatively free from the 
thirst for blood, were entirely callous to 
suffering not their own, thought an out- 
rageous code of punishments quite natural, 
felt nothing for slaves, did nothing to 
relieve the sufferings of the mass of the 
feeble poor, and tolerated scenes of bru- 
tality which now would drive whole cities 
mad. Now, sympathy with suffering, es- 
pecially the suffering of the weak, has 
grown so strong, that it disturbs the judg- 
ment, interferes with the repression of 
crime, threatens many of the rights — we 
mean the moral rights — of property, and 
constantly makes the whole nation doubt- 
ful as to its freedom to use force. A 
masterful race bears rebellion if justified 
by allegations of suffering ; a fierce people 
scarcely endures the punishment of death ; 
and a nation singularly given to the sub- 
jugation of others, is uneasy whenever it 
acquires more subjects, or is told that 
others had better be enfranchised. The 
feeling is so powerful, that it modifies all 
action as much as if it had modified na- 
tional character ; but still, as we conceive, 
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it has not done so. Sympathy is a super- 
addition, and therefore liable to disappear 
whenever events are rough enough or the 
provocation is direct enough to cause it to 
be inconvenient. When Hindoos murder 
officers, or Socialists threaten shops, or 
Invincibles assassinate popular men — 
that is, when the people are really stung, 
actually feel loss, or injury, or insult — 
the old character seems to us to revive at 
once, and there is as little pity in the 
punishment as weakness in the fighting. 
We do not see that unpopular murderers 
are let off the gallows, or that open rebels 
are allowed to win, or that there is any 
hesitation in using armed force in repress- 
ing insurgent Socialism. If Ireland rose 
in rebellion, Ireland would be quelled; 
and if the rebellion involved massacre, the 
repression would for a time be pitiless. 
The nation has become merciful to weak- 
ness not through a change of nature, but 
through an acquired sense of sensitiveness 
to others’ pain; and the moment the new 
sense produces visible evil instead of 
good, it is laid aside or repressed, and the 
genuine character, which is hard both to 
inflict and to suffer, reappears in all its 
strength. The people, in fact, is English, 
though in its new rest from pain it has 
begun to feel sympathy for the pained; 
but the sympathy, as an active force, 
would not survive keen suffering. At 
least, that is how we should read phenom- 
ena which are not a little puzzling, but the 
reality of which has as yet hardly been 
tested by events. 





From The Spectator. 
SPRING. 

THERE is hardly any language, we im- 
agine, in which there is so beautiful a 
word for spring as our English word. 
The French frzutemps and the Italian 
primavera alike mean merely, we sup- 
pose, the first part of the year; though 
the Greeks and Latins, who furnished the 
Italian with the word vera, and us with 
“vernal,” regarded the springtime of the 
year as so much the most impressive sea- 
son, that they did not take the trouble, as 
the Sanskrit did, and as the Italian still 
does, to specify that this season is but the 
firstling of the year. In like manner, the 
German Frihding is nothing but “the 
early time.” Only in Engtish have we a 
word which notifies that it is the scason 
of sprouting and budding, just as our old 
word for autumn, “the fall,” notifies that 
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it is the season of the fall of the leaf. It 
is curious that while the prosaic mind of 
Rome saw in autumn the season of “in- 
crease” (from augeo), though our own 
ancestors only saw in it the season of the 
leaf’s fall, Rome did not see in the new 
life of springtime anything so character- 
istic as it discerned in the time of harvest. 
In our English phrase, we have ignored 
the gain of harvest, and thought only of 
the falling leaf, just as in spring we have 
thought only of the breaking buds, so 
showing that our Saxon ancestors clung 
more to the imaginative impression made 
by the seasons than to the material bene- 
fits they brought. There is something 
singularly fascinating in the name they 
gave to the season of buds and shoots, 
something, too, which is equally expres- 
sive of the emotion which it excites in the 
mind, the sense of new vitality, of new 
growth, of new motion, — nay, perhaps of 
the springing of new fountains of feeling, 
for the only thing missing to the eget of 
a dry spring like the present, is the failure 
of this delicious sense of soft springing 
waters. Usually, spring is the season in 
which not only the trees put forth buds, 
but the melting snows and past rains be- 
gin to refresh the soil with a bubbling 
moisture that does not chill it. And yet 
perhaps the greatest delight of spring, in 
a climate like ours, is the early morning 
light, while everything is still quiet, — the 
sunshine that is neither hot nor a sum- 
mons to be stirring, but which brings with 
it the liquid note of the blackbird and the 
eager jubilation of the thrush, without 
even rousing us into wakefulness. In 
England, no one feels the sense of spring 
so delightfully as he does on the dawn of 
an April day, when the sun comes neither 
so early as to wake him from still more 
welcome rest, nor so late as to make him 
conscious that the work of the day has 
begun. There is a sense of wonder and 
freshness and hope in the early dawn of a 
spring day, which hardly anything else in 
the whole year can awaken in us. Is 
there anywhere so vivid an experience in 
life as the gratefulness of early sunshine 
to the eye unclosing out of sleep, and sud- 
denly becoming aware that another night is 
gone? The springing light is even more 
of a miracle than the springing water or 
the springing leaf, a miracle of higher 
meaning. There is more in us which 
springs into answering life, in response to 
the early April sunshine, than is roused 
‘by any other characteristic of the season, 
however fresh. Even the cry of the dying 
poet was for “more light,” though what 
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he really needed was more vision, —in a 
word, more life. But that is the charac- 
teristic of light, and most of all its char- 
acteristic when it is winning a victory 
over darkness, when it is gaining ground 
on recent gloom, that it presents itself to 
us as the symbol of our own buoyancy, of 
our own vividness, —in short to use our 
own beautiful and unique word, of our 
own spring. 

And yet, though the loveliness of the 
early spring light is perhaps the most 
characteristic of all the features of the 
season, of course a great part of the asso- 
ciations which give it that loveliness is 
due to the knowledge which we have then, 
and then only, that the barrenness of the 
earth to which our eyes have been so long 
accustomed is going, that the brown trees 
are beginning to put on a new tinge of 
breaking buds, the larches to show a faint 
flush of green, the daffodils and primroses 
to burst into flower, the currant and the 
almond trees to blossom, —and, in short, 
that the dried-up fields and bare outlines 
of branch and twig, of which, delicate and 
beautiful as they are, the eye was getting 
weary, are all showing that they have not 
lost the power to spring. It is, after all, 
not the youth of the earth, but its youth 
in age which gives the sense of wonder 
and strangeness to the spring, —the old, 
decrepit trees, eaten out till they are mere 
skeletons of their former selves, that 
touch us by the delicacy of the young 
leaves which break from the mere shell 
that remains of thein,—the contrast be- 
tween the dark-brown arms of the pyrus 
and the continuous line of crimson blos- 
soms which give it so strange a glory, — 
the dusky ground of the fields from which 
the tender green of the oats or wheat is 
just showing itself, while the lark springs 
into the air from amongst the furrows. 
Tennyson makes “tears, idle tears, rise 
in the heart and gather in the eyes, in 
gazing on the happy auéumn fields ;” but 
is there not a greater pathos still in gazing 
on the fields in spring, when so much that 
is barren is returning to life; and when 
for that very reason, the mind tries to 
measure the remaining force of its own 
buoyancy, and is drawn towards the 
sources of a deeper and more vivifying 
spring? Without the constant reminder 
of the winter that is passing away, the 
beauty of the spring would be quite im- 
perfect ; and without hints here and there 
of a winter that will not pass away, of 
trees that will never break into bud again, 
without melancholy gaps in the hawthorn 
or holly hedge where some of the stocks 
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have died, without patches of gorse which 
the fire has seared without burning away, 
and great knots of ivy on which no leaf 
will ever grow, we should hardly feel the 
full pathos of the spring as the old at least 
certainly feel it, as well as the more vigi- 
lant among the young. The delight of 
spring is. half due to wonder that there is 
so muclr power to spring left in the earth, 
and is therefore half interrogative, — half 
a question how much spring is left in us 
as we are, and how much depends on a 
renewal of which we feel vividly the need, 
and perhaps the prophecy. Is the burden 
that we feel only that which the poet felt 
because he had the sensitiveness of youth, 
because “ the heavy and the weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world” strained 
every throbbing nerve in him? or is it 
the burden which a man exhausted by ill- 
ness feels when he tries to lift a finger, — 
the exhaustion of true weakness, not the 
bewilderment of redundant energy? For 
the most part, the charm of spring con- 
sists in that faint sense of reviving power 
which answers, though it often answers 
doubtfully, the question as to the amount 
of buoyancy leftin us. But, oddly enough, 
in the young, in whom this sense of re- 
viving power is the strongest, spring is 
much more often a melancholy season 


than with the old, — perhaps because the 
sense of life in the young is too impatient, 
too ambitious for its powers; while in the 
old, the revival of strength, however par- 
tial, is not at all likely to issue in that 
deep discontent which Wordsworth de- 
scribes as one of the most notable of the 
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characteristics of his youth. The discon- 
tent of youth is certainly at its maximum 
in spring, when the sense of vitality is 
more out of proportion to the sense of 
power than in any other season of the 
year, and overflows in straining after im- 
possibilities. But in later age, the sense 
of vitality is often greatly inferior to the 
sense of power, and so it happens that 
while spring is the favorite season of the 
old, autumn is more often the favorite 
season of the young. To both alike, curi- 
ously enough, the season which brings 
the deepest sense of pathos is the favorite 
season. In youth, autumn brings the 
deepest sense of transience to the mind 
because there is so much beauty, and 
all the beauty is passing away. But to 
the old, it is spring that brings that 
sense of pathos most deeply, because there 
is so much beauty, and all that beauty is 
coming back to the external world, but 
coming back with various threatenings 
and mutterings that to some it will not 
return again, or not return again in 
the forms in which we have learned to 
know and love it. With the young, the 
consciousness of loss is the saddest, 
though by no means the most disturbing 
emotion of the seasons. With the old, 
the consciousness of reviving life, but in- 
adequately reviving life, delightful as it 
is, brings with it much more emphatic 
prophecy of the end, than the sense of 
loss itself. The diminishing elasticity of 
spring is to them a much more significant 
symptom, than the deepening gloom of 
autumn. 





SOME OF OUR IMMIGRANTS. — The con- 
stant enormous immigration of the poorest 
class of Germans and of Polish Jews to the 
eastern districts of the metropolis is becoming 
a matter of serious moment. So far as we 
know, we are the only nation which permits 
the free incoming of destitute aliens; even the 
United States prevent it. We have had ex- 
perience in receiving poor Flemings, outlawed 
Huguenots, and others to our shores, whose 
skill and industry have reacted upon our 
people and helped to create our trade. The 
present settlers are of a different style. With 
the lowest standard of comfort in life they 
exist rather than live — dwelling in houses on 
the verge of condemnation, and amidst the 
most repulsive surroundings. Thus condi- 
tioned, they are able to compete with great 
success against the lowest classes of our 
laborers, incréasing their present heavy diffi- 
culties. At this moment there are about 
276,000 foreigners in Germany, of whom 





11,000 are English; while in London there 
were, according to the last census, 55,136 
persons of foreign birth, of whom 21,966 were 
born Germans. Perhaps no legislative enact- 
ment is practicable to diminish the strain of 
foreign competition in our midst; but surely 
our consuls might successfully interfere to 
diminish the influx of persons so poor and 
destitute that they leave their native land 
simply as the off-scourings — the ne’er-do-wells 
who are sent abroad rather to rid the country 
of them than with any hope of their future 
well-doing. None can doubt the bitterness of 
feeling which exists in the East End on this 
point, and we should be glad to know that 
representations on the subject have been made 
to foreign powers with a view to minimizing 
the difficulty. Much satisfaction will be felt 
that Captain Colomb has given notice to bring 
the matter again before the House of Com- 
mons at the earliest opportunity. 
Lloyd’s Newspaper. 
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“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, > 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
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ens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
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age.” — Boston Journal. 
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The Churchman, New York, says: — 
“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a poetegran®, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 
The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
% be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
ef the times.” 
fhe New- York Observer says: — 

“Tt would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain ” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its —— pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
tht If we could get but one magazine, we would get 

2 
The Christian Advocate, New York. — — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chncage, says: — 

“it is simply invaluable, bringin 
week by week, the very cream of 
erature of the day.” 


to us as it does, 
1 the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cuiture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says : — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc AGzg, wherein is condensed whag 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says s— ‘ 

“Each number of THe Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
—_ GR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — ‘ 
“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LivinG AGE. ‘ 
The Richmond Whig says: — , 
“If aman were to read Tne Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” ‘ 
The Albany ‘A pee says: — : 
“It is editec with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly sgpenmunee gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. ‘ 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is ‘ 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” . 
The Montreal Gazette says it 1s . 
“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of; 
reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — ; 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

* Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGEs is not worth knowing.” ; 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine AGEs; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation We have Deen fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says ¢ 8 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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